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Miscellameous .........-+seseee0s 963 A Chancellor's Soliloquy......... 970 | for herself in the ceremony of Tuesday next. It may be an ex- 
Dessesmane v0 ene Week’s News— = Boous— ample to others against future mésalliances. Conscious wrong is, 
. re Rar svat ear eyenanee ; “ Eaers Jowndl of 2 Laadeonpe as usual, endeavouring to disguise itself by raising a cloud of gos- 
BATRES...ccocccccccseccccs ainte alabria — Morley’s rs : : - : 
pe Sees - dts Ghe Salter. Menton siping scandal against others; and amongst those others the per- 
Tories or THE _Day— See ere 971 | son most particularly aspersed is he who would have been a cre- 
New French Piece Adapted at the Publications Received............ 5 i ate > Wi > ide » te — P 
aa. aoe =e tae Teen on ee 4 ditable match for the widow bride. A story is thrown out, that 
Lord Derby's Last Stand in Canada 967 Naval Gazette ..............+..., 6 | “a Peelite Duke,” who had consented to resign his pretensions, 
The Wine-duties *gnossz+sg--2+ 968 Commercial Gasette............+.+. 976 | had been bought off by the offer from his rival of a brilliant post, 
rs an rie res t 2) See eee eee ee eee ee eee oie - bf bd 4 ; q 
te | em en erenneese $3399 | Welcome to a nobleman of limited finances; the post being that of 


a : | Governor-General in India; the nobleman, the Duke of Neweastle. 
ah It is well known in Oxford that this story is a sheer fabrication ; 
NE W S () F TH E W E E K. and it is susceptible of the shortest possible answer. The Duke 
did not consent to resign at all. Under his own hand he placed 
himself in the most honourable position: though he had not 
sought the distinction, he was willing to stand, regardless of defeat, 
if his doing so could serve the University in upholding principle. 
The esteem created by the Duke’s manly conduct extends to others 
than his political friends; and the facts are so well known in the 
most influential quarters of Oxford, that this vain sally of spite 
can only betray the mortification which it vainly seeks to divert. 














Mr. Jonn Brient has the honour, for the week, of occupying the 
most conspicuous position, as the leader of something which the 
general flatness of the season induces journalists to regard asa 
olitical movement; and his substantial person stands forth at 
3elfast, solid and distinct amid the shadowy rumours which people 
the current gossip of the day. 

If rumour deserves even the slight trust implied in the act of 
listening, there has happened something on which wondermakers ; ee ; 
found a report that Ministers have made an inroad on the Peel | According to a very general wish, it is understood that Parlia- 
party, attempting the abduction of a Duke and the absorption of | ment will meet carlier than the original announcement, taking a 
a Marquis. The Duke of Newcastle is to be annexed to the Derby | weck out of October to allow time for the participation in the fu- 
party by the loan of the Indian Governor-Generalship for the usual | neral ceremonies. If the reports to this effect are true, the has- 
term; and the Marquis of Dalhousie, returning home, is to find | tening of the opening-day will diminish the general inconvenience 

rovision for life in the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports. That occasioned by the postponement. : : . 

Pond Derby does not keep the Cinque Ports for himself is an-| It will not altogether correct that inconvenience. While the 
nounced on a sort of authority, as also that the post has been Duke of Wellington has lain unburied at Walmer Castle, that 
specially reserved for Lord Dalhousie; but from those half- brief period of regretful excitement which the busy English public 
authenticated facts the complex rumour fades off into ascertained "seem to itself has as and now a special excitement will 
falsehood. | have to be got up for the occasion, if not with the genuine impulse 

On the Opposition side, there are endless conjectures as to the of the first, then with a more studied completeness histrionically. 
opportunities which the disclosure of the Ministerial programme— W e do not believe that Lord Derby has gained anything by the 
if there is to be a Ministerial programme—may afford; but the | device of introducing the funereal affairs into the proceedings of 
discussion in all quarters, both by pen and tongue, is chiefly busied | Parliament; and even on the pretence advanced, it was quite un- 
with comparisons between the challenging contident tone of Lord | necessary to do so. The participation of Parliament might have 
John Russell’s Perth speech, and the yielding despairing tone of | been invoked, without calling upon Parliament for any active 
Mr. Hume’s Hull letter. No union of Reformers! cries Mr. | Share in the business arrangements. Matters of honour and 
Hume; it is all up; and the most we can do is to try to make a | heraldry are peculiarly within the province of the Sovereign; and 
beginning with a few Radicals and the Ballot! Mr. Hume can- | it would have been quite sufficient if, with the aid of her cere- 
not get beyond the statesmanship of the chalked walls in 1831. monial and heraldic oflicers, the Queen had arranged the whole 

But a new candidate enters, or more properly reénters the proceeding, and had then invited the presence of the two Houses 
field. The talk of club and drawingroom has whispered darkly of | according to a settled plan. Of course the two Houses would have 
some approaching “ sale” of a great statesman to the Ministerial accepted the invitation without hesitating for a moment ; and thus 
party; Ministers feeling that they cannot really go on without an | the matter might have been brought to a certainty, if not toa 
accession of new blood. The congenital debility of the Cabinet is | practical conclusion, before this date. Though Parliament had 
80 great that doctors are talking of political transfusion already, | met earlier, and thus too soon for Mr. Disraeli’s inventive process 
The Morning Post publishes some papers bearing the impress of | to have been completed, the Minister might simply have said so; 
an able hand dallying with journalism rather than wedded to it, and Parliament would easily have let him off till November, with- 
setting forth reasons why the present Government cannot possibly | out confounding the wholly distinct subjects of political pro- 

} ou, and why Lord John Russell cannot possibly head another | gramme and public funeral. The failure of Lord Derby in getting 

inistry; and’ thus, by an exhaustive process, indicating that | any advantage by the dilatory intrusion of undertaker’s business 
somebody else must come in—that somebody being evidently Lord | upon Parliament, may be a lesson for the responsible statesman on 
Viscount Palmerston. These rumours and speculations, however, | ay future occasion. 
are rather the exercitations of restless political professors, who, in 











the present state of mist and uncertainty, wish to know, or to As in this country, so abroad, the events consist less of deeds 
seem to know, or wish to cast their hints upon the waters of chance | than prognosties. In France, “ Napoleonic ideas” are rising with 
ia the hope that they may return to them as bread. all the signs of an approaching climax. Louis Napoleon has con- 


Humble as the person may be in comparison with the agents in tinued his Southern progress with undeviating success; turning 
this vision of sha ows, little as he has arrived at any practical con- ; €VeD the unrehearsed effects to advantage. At Montpellier, fur 
clusion, Mr. John Bright’s display at Belfast has led to something instance, he attends a ball of the working classes, and the people 
considerably more substantial. Last year Mr. Bright went to Ire- | Ty “ Vive l’'Amnistie”; to which he replies, that the amnesty is 

d, we presume, to learn; this year he goes to teach. He has | More in his heart than on their lips. The reply is charming; al- 
studied Irish questions, and he announces a policy. He has though it leaves the Prince President free to deny himself the de- 
iscovered that Ireland is not incompetent, were her land not in | light in question as long as it may be for the good of France. In 
Possession of a sect distinct from the great body of the people: the the commune of the Heérault, the performers adopt an address to 
Corrective to that constitutional disease would be the Voluntary | Louis Napoleon, in the irreverent form of a parody on the Lord’s 
Principle. The lever to begin the process is the Ballot. Such is Prayer. “The Empire before Christmas ” is an expectation now 

Bright idea. It is not very apposite. The priestly Irish do generally entertained in all the ~ 4s Europe. 

tot value the ballot; they do value tenant-right; which Mr. Bright, Austria is not less busy, though it is to keep rather than to 
naturally, is unable to fit into an Irish policy from Manchester. gain. In the Zollverein negotiations, she has beaten Prussia ne- 
We incline to think that, in spite of the differences, the Irish valued gatively, if not positively, having kept the South and North from 
us presence: they like to see an Englishman coming heartily and joining under Berlin auspices; and it is even expected that the 
Sincerely to find out what it is they want. Mr. Bright is not to | Whole union will fall to the ground. The defeat is a gain to Prus- 
blame if a first beginning in a useful intercourse is not a progress; sia, leaving her freer to share in the trade of _ : 
and nobody expected him to be the author of a policy. ’ To the South, Austria looks more gloomily. Her soldiery are 

continuing their encroachments on the civil authorities without 
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mercy or disguise,—administering municipal affairs, taxing, and 
governing in every department. The great augmentation of the 
troops in military possession not only of Austrian but of part 
of Roman Italy, the arrests in the towns occupied by Aus- 
trian troops, the careful maintenance of military communications, 
betray grave apprehensions at head-quarters. Travellers in Italy 
remark the increased rigours of the passport system, and the 
deepening hatred of the Italians for “ Lo Straniero.” 





In Colonial affairs, the greatest of the events is one still within 
the domain of rumour. Not that the official correspondence about 
the Clergy Reserves in Canada belongs to that category: it is as 
undoubted as it might seem incredible, that Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment declines to give up the Clergy Reserves. They will next, by 
way of being practical and supaine positively refuse to give up 
the Tea-duties in Boston. 

Nor is the continuance of the Caffre war, without the slightest 
regard to General Cathcart’s peremptory determination that it 
should cease at once, a mere rumour; nor yet the reluctance of 
the Burghers to turn out under a Colonial Office General. 

The great rumour is, that gold has been found in the Water- 
kloof. If so, farewell to Cape neglects, farewell to Native treaties, 
and long Caffre wars: the Waterkloof will be thoroughly British 
in a year, and the Natives will be—somewhere else. 


Che Metropolis. 

The Committee of the Common Council of the City of London, appointed 
to inquire as to the most fitting way of honouring the memory of the late 
Duke of Wellington, presented their report on Thursday, through Mr. 
John Wood, chairman of the Committee. They had unanimously re- 
solved, “that the Corporation of London should take part in the public 
funeral of his Grace; and that it should be recommended to this honour- 
able Court to cause a monument to be erected in the Guildhall of this city, 
to perpetuate his memory.” 











the expense for erecting the same.”’ 

Previously, the Lord Mayor had read a letter from Mr. Secretary Wal- 
pole, stating that the Duke would be publicly buried in St. Paul’s, with all 
the solemnities usual on such occasions ; and that “as soon as the necessary 
arrangements had been determined, he would not fail to communicate fur- 
ther with his Lordship on the subject.” 

The ceremony of delivering up possession of the New City Prison at 
Holloway was performed on Tuesday, ‘The Lord Mayor and a company 
of Aldermen were received at the entrance of the prison, by Mr. Alder- 
man Wire and the Prison Committee ; and the party were conducted over 
the building. Next they all assembled in the Magistrates’ room ; the 
doors were locked, and the keys handed to the Lord Mayor,—this con- 
stituting the act of giving up possession. Having received the keys, he 
handed them to Lieutenant Wright, the temporary Governor of the pri- 
son, After an exchange of complimentary speeches between Mr. Alder- 
man Wire and the Lord Mayor, votes of thanks to the former and to the 
architect of the prison were passed. 

On Wednesday, a great number of prisoners were removed from the 
Giltspur Street Prison to Holloway. ‘The new prison will accommodate 
283 male adults, 60 women, and 61 juveniles ; and there are fourteen cells 
for reception and cighteen for punishment. 

Great numbers of people attended the mecting of the Sewers Commis- 
sion on Wednesday, from Wandsworth, Camberwell, and Lambeth, to 
complain of the imperfect drainage of those districts; alleging that as a 
ground for refusing to pay sewer-rates. In some cases there was an in- 
undating reflux from the drains; in others, persons complained that after 
paying sewer-rates for years they could not even get a few pipes laid down 
to carry off sewage, which was left to stagnate, to the danger of the in- 
habitants. One man, whose property was situate in a natural basin, be- 
low the mean high-water level, complained that the only purpose his 
drains answered was to put his houses under water; and many refused 
point-blank to pay any more until something were done for them. Several 
offered to pay double rates if the drainage were amended ; and others asked 
permission to lay down pipes for themselves. 

The Commissioners explained, that they were short of funds, and had 
no power to raise more money. 


for him until “the works for the gencral drainage of London were com- 
pleted.” Camberwell emphasized its grievances by sending a deputation 
of gentlemen to complain of the number of open sewers in the district ; 
and as the Commissioners could do nothing for them, they declared they 
would subscribe the required funds among themselves and get it done. 


During the past week proposals for several small Metropolitan railway 
lines have made their appearance. The Wimbledon and Croydon, with a 
capital of 45,5002. five and a half miles long, will pass through Merton, 
Morden, and Mitcham ; and a working arrangement is to be entered into 
with the South-western and Brighton Railways, so as to secure a 
minimum dividend of 4 per cent. The Woodford, with a capital of 
120,000/., will be under six miles in length, and will connect that 
place with the Blackwall line, passing through Snaresbrook, Wan- 
stead, Walthamstow, Leytonstone, and Leyton. ‘The Vauxhall and 


Sydenham, with a capital of 280,000/., is to be about five miles long, pass- | 


ing from the South-western station at Vauxhall, through Stockwell, 


Brixton, and Dulwich, to the Dartmouth Arms station, on the Brighton | 
Railway ; and the shareholders are to enjoy a guarantee (secured by in- | 
vested capital) of 5 per cent until the opening of the line and for seven | 


years thereafter, together with half of any surplus profits. Finally, the 
West-end of London and Crystal Palace Railway is to cost 386,000, and 
to pass over a distance of rather more than six miles, from Battersea Park 
Bridge, through Clapham, Streatham, and Norwood, to the Crystal 
Palace.— Times, City Article, 

Travellers from Birmingham by express-trains are now conveyed from 
the Camden station to Fenchurch Street by express-trains running over 
the East and West India Dock Junction Railway. The distance from 


Birmingham to the heart of the City is thus performed in about two 
hours and fifty minutes. 


A meeting of persons who intend to emigrate to Australia on the family 
group system, was ad by Mrs. Chisholm, at Clapham, on Tuesday 
evening. The Reverend Wentworth Bowyer, the Rector of Clapham, 
presided. Mrs. Chisholm’s speech was peculiarly adapted to her audience, 
and consisted of such information as most interested them. Mr. Sidney 
urged the middle classes to come out and take their share in the work of 
colonization, otherwise they would find that it would be entirely taken 





The report was agreed to, and referred back | 
to the Committee, “ with instructions to procure models or designs for the | 
said monument, as they shall deem worthy, together with an estimate of | 


I The man who lived in the “natural | 
basin below the mean level” was informed that nothing could be done | 


out of their hands. 


The Guardians of St. George, Hanover Square, having complained against 
| Lord Gardner for keeping a dung-pit at his stables in such a state as to be 
injurious to public health, there has been a long investigation before Mr, 
Bingham, the Marlborough Street Magistrate. The real complainants were 
the proprietors of Batt’s Hotel, and other parties living in the neighbourhood; 
who declared that the dung-pit is a nuisance. For Lord Gardner, it was 
shown that the pit was emptied two or three times a week, was shut in with 
doors, and that every precaution was taken not to create annoyance. Mr, 
Bingham viewed the place himself before he gave judgment. On Saturday 
he dismissed the summons which had been obtained against Lord Gardner; 
with this remark—“ It could not be the object of the statute to prohibit the 
use of stables all over the Metropolis; and if stables are to exist, I have 
never seen any in which such costly, well-devised, and apparently successful 
expedients, have been adopted, as in the stables of the defendant, for the pur- 
pose of reducing to the lowest amount an inconvenience which to a certain 
extent must be inseparable from every establishment of the kind.” 

John Berrington, a clergyman of the Established Church, has been re- 
manded by the Marylebone Magistrate on a charge of fraudulently obtaining 
the halves of four five-pound notes from Miss Richardson. _ Berrington has 
been in custody before ; probably more charges will be made against him. 
In the present case, he advertised for a governess to go out to Australia with 
himself and ‘‘ wife and family’ ; Miss Richardson saw him on the business 
at Rottingdean, near Brighton; he ofered to give her 120/.a year as govern- 
| ess, and to allow her good interest on any money she might have: thus he 
induced her to send the halves of notes. Tis tale about emigrating with his 
“ wife and family ’’ was a fiction: he has deserted his three children, and has 
been living with a woman named Clarke. This woman was charged as an 
accomplice ; but there was no evidence against her, and she was liberated. 

Mr. Robert Jack Watts, who describes himself as an attorney living in 
Furnival’s Inn, Charles Perry, and a youth named Grinsell, have been 
charged before the Lambeth Magistrate with obtaining money by means of 
fraudulent checks. Watts got 15/. 10s. from Mr. Corbett, a publican at Wal- 
worth, upon a check drawn by Watts on the London and County Bank; Mr. 
Corbett having been induced to cash the check at the request of Mr. Gillies, 
a neighbouring baker; who, again, had desired the publican to give the 
money on the strength of a false message by young Grinsell, that his father, 
a respectable man, wished to have it. After getting the cash, the three pri- 
soners had a feast at a tavern, which ended in the locking-up of Watts and 
Perry for drunkenness. The check was worthless—Watts had no account at 
the bank. In another case, Watts got goods and change from a law-sta- 
tioner by means of a similar fraudulent check. Perry said he had formerly 
been clerk to Watts, and he professed ignorance of the fraud. Grinsell pro- 
tested that the only wrong he did was giving his father’s name without au- 
thority. All three have been remanded, but Perry and Grinsell were ad- 
| mitted to bail. 

Arthur Kendall, a young man, cashier to Messrs. Gray and Woodeock, 
| solicitors, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is in custody for embezzling the monies of 

his employers. When a discrepancy was discovered in the account-books, 
he exclaimed to Mr. Gray, “I am a great scoundrel, sir, and have been rob- 
bing you for some time past: Iam an ungrateful fellow!” He thought he 
had stolen not “more” than 1000/. He said he had become involved by 
betting and gambling. Before the Pow Street Magistrate, he admitted his 
guilt, and “* threw himself on the mercy of Mr. Gray.” 

Charles Day Berry, a private in the Coldstream Guards, has been charged 
before the Thames Police Magistrate with sending a threatening letter to 
Lady Dyke, of Lullingstone Castle, Kent. When tirst examined, on Satur- 
day, he endeavoured to excuse himself by alleging that he had been ill- 
treated, and the Magistrate determined to have a fuller investigation of the 
matter ; which took place on Monday. Berry is a married man; his wife had 
a child a few months ago; she became wet-nurse to Lady Dyke, her own 
child being brought up by handin the village of Lullingstone, at the expense 
of Lady Dyke. Mrs. Berry has taken a dislike to her husband, she says, in 
consequence of his misconduct. He went to the Castle to sce her; and it 
would seem that he was violent on being refused an interview; there was @ 
squabble between him and the head domestics, and he was expelled. He 
found his child in the village in a state which he imagined showed neglect, 
and he took it away to London. Subsequently, he wrote violent letters to 
his wife, demanding pecuniary aid to enable him to support the child. This 
was refused. He then wrote to Lady Dyke—“ If my wife is not here soon, 
there will be bloodshed ; and, by Heaven! though I am a soldier, I will have 
revenge, though my life shall be the forfeit. I will get a brace of pistols 
and come for my wife, and then those that dare to keep her from me I will 
have revenge on.” The remainder of the letter consisted of a tirade of abuse 
and invectives against Mrs. Chapman the head nurse, Mrs. Martin the house- 
keeper, and the butler who had removed him from the house. The witnesses 
on Monday proved that Berry was wrong in supposing that his child was 
neglected at Lullingstone; on the contrary, Lady Dyke and the family did 
everything they could to make it thrive'as a child brought up by hand. 
When the prisoner took away the infant, it happened to have a rash out on 
its skin, which no doubt led him to think it was neglected. Throughout 
the investigation Mr. Yardley behaved with great impartiality ; and while 
he severely censured Berry for his violent and foolish conduct, gave him 
credit for good feeling towards his infant, however mistaken that had 
been. He thought the child should be supported by the mother, who was 
selling its sustenance for another child ; but it would be better off at Lulling- 
stone than in London. Lady Dyke had behaved with great kindness through- 
out. The Magistrate reasoned with the prisoner, and told him the mother 
had a legal right to the custody of the infant. Eventually, Berry expresse 

| sorrow for what he had done, and agreed to send the child to Lullingstone. ae 

was bound in his own recognizances to keep the peace for two years; “ith 
warned that any similar behaviour to that complained of would be visited wit 

| actual punishment. : 

The Jury who sat upon the body of Mrs. Jones, the woman who ¥ 
killed at Mrs. Keal’s by either falling or being pushed down an ane 07 
Mrs. Keal, could not agree to a verdict, and they were discharged. ( . tor 
turday, Mr. Tyrwhitt, the Clerkenwell Magistrate, committed Mrs. Kea ~ 
trial on a charge of manslaughter: he said it was “‘a melancholy and strang 
affair,” which he must refer to a higher tribunal. ‘ M 

There was an extensive fire on Sunday evening at the premises < a 
Dimsdale, builder and contractor, in Bell Lane, Spitalfields. The bull a 
stacks of timber, &c., covered a large area. The fire originated inas 
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puilding abutting on a pile of timber; from which it spread to workshops, | lowed to perform the dutics now monopolized by the Bristol pilots. The 
and continued to rage for several hours, destroying property worth many | second particularizes the evil— 
thousands of pounds. Many surrounding buildings were damaged. Anum-| « These Bristol pilots make a practice of forcing themselves on board our 
ber of horses were rescued by breaking through a wall—the only means by ships when the wind is fair, and they can quickly leave their charge—in 
which access could be got to them. | fact, almost only when their services are not required. They profess to have 
On the same evening, there was a fatal explosion at a fireworkmaker’s in | a right to do so by virtue of some ancient laws or regulations, made when 
Rose and Crown Court, Moorfields. Two boys were at work by themselves | the port was entirely unfrequented by foreign-going ships. We most spe- 
jn an upper room making squibs, when by some means the explosives around | cially feel ourselves called upon to make this appeal in consequence of there 
them ignited, the room was shattered, and the boys were dreadfully burnt: | being here, under the control of your honourable Board, twenty licensed 
they died in the hospital on the following day. At the inquest, on Tuesday, | pilots, all of whom are equally capable of Channel pilotage with their Bristol 
it appeared probable that no proper precautions had been taken to avoid danger | rivals, and the majority of whom are already in possession of boats quite 
by the re of the boys—George Holyhead. The Coroner pointed out that | equal to the service.” 








it is illegal to make fireworks in such a place. After a short consultation, | They pray the Elder Brethren to take these matters into consideration. 
> ail . : “ lane ” aerains she > “ ‘ * . . 

the Jury returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter” against Holyhead. During the last month sixty-two ships under Government control sailed 

: from Liverpool to Australia, carrying no fewer than 23,280 passengers, 

Chr Provinres. | including 1770 from the emigration dépot at Birkenhead. The parochial 

authorities of Liverpool are using exertions to obtain a voluntary rate for 


The Surrey furmers had their ficld-day and ploughing-match, near Ep- | the purpose of aiding deserving paupers to emigrate to the Antipodes. 
som, on Tuesday. The dinner in the evening drew together three of the | They have recently availed themselves of a balance of an old voluntary 
County Members and notabilities, Mr. Gadesden, the chairman, struck rate for this purpose. Last week, they succeeded in sending away 
the key-note of the speaking, by eschewing politics, and discoursing | twenty hearty young girls, by the Catherine Mitchell. Before the ves- 
solely on agricultural topics and commercial prosperity. Te warmly | sel left the river, ten of them had been engaged as servants by families on 
urged the farmers to meet their difficulties by increased energy, by adopt- | board, : 
ing scientific improvements, and using machinery. The toast of the | So enenEnniaiien 
County Members brought out Mr. Alcock, Mr. Drummond, and Mr. The Welsh iron-trade is very prosperous at the present time. The 
Evelyn. Mr, Alcock proposed to “ wipe off the malt-tax,” and substitute | masters have raised the price 30s, per ton, the wages of the men have been 
for it an increased income-tax, not by raising the percentage, but by abo- | advanced, and more furnaces are to be put in operation. 
lishing exemptions, Mr. Drummond remembered that he was at an agri- In the week ending the 29th September the expenditure for pauper re- 
cultural mecting, and avoided politics; echoing the judicious advice of | lief in the township of Leeds was 229/.: in seven former years it had 
the Chairman. Mr. Evelyn dwelt upon the prospective difficulties of the | varied from 239/, in 1851 to 4927. in 1847. ‘ 
farmer, which he thought would arise out of a scanty supply of labour ; At Manchester, the payments for out-door relief show a constant de- 
and he proposed machinery as a remedy. Colonel Challoner, the rejected | ercase for the last six months as compared with 1851, which itself was a 
of the last clection, who spoke to the “ Royal Agricultural Society,” was, | year of decreased expenditure. 
according to the Ministerial organ, “loudly and enthusiastically cheered.” | ” 








He told the farmers they must trust to themselves, and not suppose that Throughout the whole length of the Bristol Channel there is no de- 
any Government could or would in future pass any law exclusively for fensive work under which our shipping could run for refuge in the event 
their benefit. ofa war. To remedy this at one point, it is said that the Board of Ord- 





| nance contemplate the construction of a battery of guns in the immediate 


The Royal East Berks Agricultural Association celebrated its anniver- | @“"°° ra 
vicinity of Swansea, 


sary feast on Monday, at Maidenhead. Mr. Robert Palmer, alone of the : 
three county Members, attended. Politics were discreetly interdicted; } The Committee of Fortifications, on their recent tour of inspection 
and Mr. Palmer, glad to escape, rode off upon a general assertion of con- | visited the large martello tower which has been erected on the Stack Rock 
fidence in her Majesty’s Ministers ; who would, no doubt, propose measures | at Pembroke for the defence of the arsenal, and the idea occurred that the 
for the “general benefit of the community; and in that community the | building was easily accessible by means of s iling-ladders. Accordingly, 
agricultural body would not be forgotten ’—“ at least,” he added, “such | the Captain-Superint: ndent of the Dockyard, Sir Thomas Pasley, was 
is my hope.” directed to take the proper measures for the due ascertainment of this im- 

At the nineteenth annual dinner of the South Buckinghamshire Agri- | POT"! point; and a few days ago, at the head of a party of seamen and 
cultural Association, given at Slough on Tuesday, the farmers were told | @@" CS, who were properly provided with ladders and other necessaries, 
that they must trust to themselves; and when Mr. Trumper, a large and the gallant officer landed on the rock, and the seamen soon proved that the 
intelligent farmer, said he had the “utmost confidence in the honesty and | fortification was inefficient. This arose from the fact that the face of the 
talent of Mr. Disraeli,” and ventured to “hope” by way of anticlimax rock had not been sufficiently scarped, and some rising points offered every 
that “there was something good looming in the distance,” he was met by | fcility for sealing. These will have to be cut and cleared away, without 
2 loud burst of laughter, and cries of “ Walker!” * | injuring the foundations of the building. The workmen are sinking the 
| ground for the erection of a martello tower on Thorn Island, 


The new College of Medicine established at Newcastle, i i SERnypIEggNET wes 
a 5 4 sl i . as conneXion r . : 4 
with the Dashes Unie reitv — t , ‘1 | y Fi he A i. William Banton, who has been an extensive dealer in woollen goods at 
th tf Fs ‘Ts ras aucurate »Is at: Ww “ch. 4 ’ 2 “ - . 
ersity, Was inaugurated on the Ist instant, by -Areh IIudderstield, has been committed for trial for forging and uttering two bills 


deacon Th rpe, the W arden of that University. The new College is a | of exchange. It would seem th it, for a long time past, he has been earry- 
spacious building, with a front of 113 feet, facing the Central Railway | jing on business by buying cloth from manufacturers, giving bills purporting 
station ; its South-east end abuts on the Museum of Natural History, and | to be accepted by tradesmen, and himself taking up the bills when due, At 
forms one of a group of buildings devoted to the cultivation of science and | length he failed to meet two bills, and the fraudulent system was discovered , 
literature. ‘Two men and three women are in custody at Liverpool, the men charged 
with having been engaged in the burglary at Didsbury, near Manchester, 
and the women with feloniously receiving property stolen from the house. 


, Ewart’s Act. Upon this the Council ordered a poll of the burgesses; This was the case where a farm-house was entered by a formidable gang of 
masked and armed men, who locked the inmates in the cellar, and theu ran- 


which took place on Wednesday. The result of the poll was in favour of ked the pl TI y Rectan gps Sis senemienaendn ait ian Canaan 
making the necessary rate, by a majority of 705 to 62. [It is remarkable | {“°*°" “US Pitt’ ie prisone ere arrested In consequence oO ome 
that tl ; any Te by & majority of (09 to 62. [It is remarkable having pawned some of the stolen articles. Mr. Gerard, the farmer, could 
: hat the numbers polled in this intellectual city should be so small—not | yo: jdentify the men. 


The Oxford burgesses some time ago presented a petition to the Town- 
Council praying for the establishment of a Public Library, under Mr. 














o Ciel of the number qualified. ] | There have been a number of burglaries in Cheshire‘of late, but the Police 
, The annual meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan Education Society was | have got hold of three men forming the whole or part of the gang. Two of 
: held on Wednesday, in the College adjoining the Church of St. Mary at | them were engaged in seven burglaries within a fortnight. a 
; Canterbury. The Archbishop presided. According to the report, the | Garotte” robberies are becoming very frequent at Leeds. Two men 
. Society had continued to make steady and rapid progress. The grants | have been committed for trial for a most desperate outrage of that kind. 
during the past year amounted to 11162. 19s. ; also 1537. 12s. for the pur- | Mr. Hartley, a young merchant, was attacked by two men at midnight, at 
poses of training. Notices of applications for further grants to the amount Hunslet Moor, a lonely place in the vicinity of the town; though he resisted 
of 14897, were now before the Board; a considerably larger amount than gallantly, he was held by the throat, beaten, kicked, bitten in the hand, and 
had been reported in any former year. Of this sum 1014/. was for the age ae overpowered ; W hen the ruffians rifled his pockets, and ran away. 
erection of school buildings, The sum of 730/. had been advanced for | Mt. Hartley's trousers were actually torn to ribands in the eforts of the reb- 
‘ school buildings in the past year. The Commercial Schools at Canter- bers to get at the pockets. —_ - 
L bury, Tunbridge Wells, and Tenterden, had on the whole been well at- Two accidents occurred on Monday night on branches of the South-eastern 
nag The Maidstone school had been discontinued, In the Canter- | Railway. The great fall of rain sudd nly washed away earth and rails be- 
; oury Model School there were now 302 boys, 179 girls, and 233 infants; | tween Ticehurst and Etchingham, on the Tunbri lige Wells and Hastings 
} m the Maidstone Model School, 175 boys, 168 girls, 230 infants; and at | branch. A train which had passed up three hours before, when the line 
St. Faiths’s, 140. The receipts during the past year had been 831/. 11s. 9d., | was perfect, was returning from Tunbridge at night; in the darkness it was 
and the payments 12117. 2s. 4d. The balance at present in the treasurer’s | not perceived that anything was amiss, and the rails having been moved by 
: hand was 7262. 10s, 8d. the water, the train was turned over on its side. Fortunately, there were 
: On the motion of the Marquis Camden, seconded by Mr. Archdeacon | 2° Passengers ; the guard was unhurt; but the driver and fireman were 
: Harrison, the report was adopted. The routine resolutions were moved, | J@™™med between the engine an 1 tender. After considerable Geleg & cone 
, among others, by the Earl of Romney, Lord Holmesdale, the Reverend | “ ad % ‘) oo +o ; = a oe I ey ey - —— hie 
! Sit Charl: s Fernaby, Mr. Deedes M.P., and Mr. Whatman M.P. In re- thie! 3 | sah 1ad escaped with bruises, but the fireman had one of his 
: Py . a vote of thanks, the Archbishop said that it was gratifying to see "The re was 8 collision on the Great Northern Railway, and a remarkable 
aero laity united in promoting education ; as he thought it | escape from fatal consequences, on Monday night. Near Newark the line is 
. ee oe committed to the clergy alone. The extent of education | intersected by the Nottingham and Lincoln Railway, which crosses almost at 
approached pretty nearly to what they could desire. He praised the sys- | right angles. On Monday night, as the Great Northern express-train for 
. “m of ruro-diaconal inspection practised by the Society. “| London arrived at this spot, a Midland goods-train was crossing; the ex- 
; The monopoly of h . E : : press-train severed the g ods-train, hurling one truck into a river, and 
, reat eri ws poly of the Severn by the pilots of Bristol is held to be a | throwing others off the rails. Though the carriages were much shattered, 
ogg lt vance by the people of Cardiff, Swansea, Newport, and Glouces- | no passenger was seriously hurt : the driver of the goods-train had two teeth 
er, Mr. Crawshay Bailey M.P. presided over a meeting held at New- | knocked out. It is stated that the signal for the Great Northern train to 
“ Port ou Monday, to consider how best to remedy the evil. Among the | PSs Was up, and the driver of the Midland train should not have attempted 
se — present were Mr. Walter Coffin M.P., Mr. Price M.P., the Sub- |  ¢T0ss. sat : : 
: ~oMmissioner of the Trinity Board, and others. as well as some persons A train proceeding from Hastings to Ashford, on emerging from the Ore 
° in the Bristol interest. It appears that the maximum charges for pilotage | mneh_ran into a body of water which covered the rails, and got off the 
are at the rate of 102. 16s. for vessels under 300 tons but ‘that ths partmt line. No one was hurt, but the passengers had to return to Hastings, and 
Charges are 3/, 3s. indian  Rprercsgy oy eigenen 300 ts m ‘ 6) Ge | Temain till the following day before the line was passable. ; 
: 300 tons and upwards. The griev a a % th j yr yoo ae | The great fall of rain on Monday produced a flood at Lewes, which laid 
i dddress: d to the Tri it >i grievances are set forth in two me — | meadows, streets, and the lower part of houses, under water, while the cur- 
¢ trinity House and agreed to at the mecting. The first | rents swept away a good deal of property. ‘Traffic was stopped for a time on 











Remori: a ; r . 
‘mortal prays that the pilots at Newport, twenty in number, may beal- * the railway between Lewes and Keymer. 
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i During a storm at Sutton Valence in Kent, last week, some twenty hop- 
pickers sought refuge in an oast-house; the lightning struck it, and killed 
three men and one woman, besides hurting several others. The bodies were 
{ but little disfigured. The poor woman was set on fire both at her head and 
; feet; her shoes were completely torn off, and the nails in them partially 
drawn. One of the men had a steel watch-guard round his neck; this was 
Ld completely fused, so that it crumbled on the touch, while of the watch the 
lass was cut in two and the works and case more or less damaged. Another 

+ ad his leggings torn off as well as his shoes. 

Many vessels having been wrecked off Lytham, in the estuary of the 
river Ribble, a subscription was got up for the purchase of a life-boat ; 
one of Beeching’s boats—the vessels which obtained the Duke of North- 
umberland’s prize—was bought, and on Friday sennight the boat was 
tested, with a sad result. Ten hardy seamen went out in her; unfortu- 
nately, the captain insisted on carrying too much sail, and after careening 
greatly from the press of sail, she at length capsized off the Horse Bank, and 
turned bottom upwards. This was seen from the shore, and boats put off to 
aid. When the life-boat was reached, only two of the crew were found alive : 
they were hanging to the seats of the boats, certain apertures in the bottom 
of the vessel enabling them to breathe. The other eight mariners had all 
dropped off, one by one, into the sea. 

An inquest has been held on three bodies which have been washed ashore. 
The only witnesses were the two survivors of the crew. They attributed the 
disaster to the pertinacity of Swann, the captain, in carrying too much sail : 
he seems to have had an idea that the boat could not be upset, and he 
wished to try her powers to the utmost. One of the witnesses, Gillett, said, 
they had just taken in one of three reefs, when a sudden gust caught the 
sail; the boat partially filled, and the water getting into the sail caused her 
to capsize, most if not all of the crew being at once thrown into the water. 
Gillett got hold of the man-rope, which goes round the boat, and clung to it 
for about twenty minutes. He then made his way along the man-rope, 
hand-over-hand, and got into the inside of the boat, which was then bottom 


George Cookson, Thomas Gillett, (the witness’s brother,) and James Winder. 
Immersed almost to the shoulders, they clung with the tenacity of despair 
to the seats and grating of the boat, disappearing one by one as they became 
exhausted, until only two were left. For nearly five hours did these two 
men remain in this appalling position. During a portion of that time Tho- 
mas Gillett was clinging to his brother’s leg, but was at length compelled to 
relax his hold from sheer exhaustion. In this trying hour the men con- 
versed with each other, and mutually undertook, in the event of any sur- 
viving, to communicate the last words of a husband and a parent to his 
widow and bereaved family. Swann was a good seaman in a ship, but not 
clever in managing a boat. After the upsetting of the boat, Swann, who 
had secured himself inside, said to the survivors, ‘* Boys, this won’t do; 
must go out and try to right her.” Ie got out, and was speedily washed 
away by the breakers. The Jury wished to return a verdict of “ Accidental 
death, resulting from mismanagement” ; but eventually, at the suggestion 
of the Coroner, found one simply of “Accidentally drowned.” A subscrip- 
tion has been commenced for the relatives of the deceased men. 

There has been a similar disaster with another of Beeching’s life-boats in 
the Menai Straits, though without loss of life. This vessel had been pur- 
chased for service at Port Madoc. While on her first trial-trip, carrying a 
large lug-sail, she was thrown on her beam-ends, and eventually turned keel 
upwards. The crew clung to the sides of the boat; and the accident having 
been seen from the shore, many boats put off, and all the people were saved, 

The parish-church of St. David, in the town of Brecon, has fallen down. 
Fortunately, this occurred on a week-day, when no one was in the building. 
Some persons in the vicinity fancied they saw the walls bulging out, and 
while watching the church it fell into a ruin. It seems that the church, 
which possessed some claims to architectural beauty, had been suffered to decay, 
and that little or nothing has been done for it by the Bishop and the Dean 
and Chapter of St. David's, who are the patrons of the living. 

A youth has been struck dead by lightning, during a storm at Hundleby in 
Lincolnshire. He was the son of a miller, and his father had sent him to 
the top of the mill to repair a chain which was broken; while he had the 
chain in contact with his body, the only flash of lightning during the storm 
was attracted by the chain. 


- 





IRELAND. 

The Free-traders and Liberals of Belfast gave a dinner in honour of 
Mr. John Bright, on Monday last. Mr. Robert Grimshaw presided ; and 
among the company were Mr. Kirk M.P., Mr. Sharman Crawford, and 
several local politicians. 


rent topics of Irish politics with great facility, and from the “cheers” of 

his hosts, it would appear, much to their satisfaction. The problem he 

} set himself to solve was, why in Ircland there is no industry, and why 
it is less prosperous than any other part of the kingdom ? 

Irishmen, he contended, are as willing and as able to work as any other 
people: and on this head he cited the opinion of Mr. Dargan, the great rail- 
way contractor, who had paid away in wages so many thousands to Irish- 
men. Mr. Dargan said to Mr. Bright, “Depend upon it, the people of Ire- 
land want ouly the discipline of steady industry, and they will give as good 
a return in labour for the wages paid them as any people in the world.” 

As one of the chief causes of the evils of Ireland, Mr. Bright laid great 
stress on the state of the land question. ‘There is a great evil in Ireland 

| not found at all to the same extent in England. In Ireland the land is not 


that in that single fact—and a great economical fact it is—is to be found the 
true secret why the people of Ireland, or at least its rural population, have 
made less progress during the last hundred and fifty years than the people of 
England and Scotland.’”” And he declared that the Encumbered Estates 
Court has probably done more for Ireland than all the laws which have been 
passed since the Union. As to Tenant-right, he would give a right to re- 
trospective compensation for all substantial and valuable improvements made 
on the land during a period of twenty years. [A voice cried, ‘*That won't 
do!” and no applause followed this announcement of Mr. Bright’s Tenant- 
right views. ] 
i _ After exhausting this fertile topic, Mr. Bright turned to the religious ques- 
tion, and described the relative positions of the three Churches in Ireland 
with regard to the British edbuner. showing how hardly the Roman 
Catholics have been dealt with, and concluding in favour of a wider tolera- 
tion, amounting in effect to voluntaryism. “ If I were now saddled with the 
ibility of making the Catholic Church in Ireland to be more liberal, 
‘in which it is understood over the Atlantic, or even of convert- 
itstetiples to Protestantism, I would travel a road precisely opposite to 
‘ whiclthas been taken by our Protestant Government. Imagine our- 
““, = />,eelyes annexed to the United States, where no sect, at least of White men, 
“is'supreme.. There is no man of intelligence from the States, that I ever 
“\”-. Spoke to, that did not tell me that the Catholic Church there, under the in- 










upwards, There he found James Parkinson and three of the deceased— | 


Mr. Bright delivered a long speech after dinner ; running over the cur- | 


; possessed by the people. They live upon it—or rather they may be said to | 
. sojourn upon it; they walk over it; they grow potatoes upon it; they drag | 
out a miserable existence upon it; but they do not possess it. And I believe | 





tc, 
fluence of just and kind treatment, was just as open to the discussion of Te. 
forms and changes as other churches were.”’ 

At the tail of his speech Mr. Bright warmly defended the Irish Mem. 
bers from an implied charge of thwarting and obstructing the Liberal 
party,—taking in fact exactly the opposite view to that adopted by Mr 
Hume in his recent Hull letter. P 

“There is a great attempt making to prove to the Liberals of Englang 
that they can have nothing in common with the Catholic Representatives of 
Ireland. I confess, from my observation of the Irish Liberal Represent. 
tives, that I am of a different opinion. I am not about to justify the 
that some of them may have taken, nor would I ask them to approve of al] 
that I have done; but I must say, that in the main, with sonnecty an excep. 
tion, the Catholic Liberal Members of Ireland, upon all questions affeetip 
| the people, whether of Great Britain or Ireland, have never been found ad. 

verse to liberty and to progress.” 
| He made a great point of “the Ballot”; asserting that “no Liberal 
Government can come into office, or remain in office, not prepared to 
bring in a bill to establish the ballot.” 
Subsequently, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Kirk, and others, addressed the 
mecting, in response to a variety of toasts expressing Liberal principles, 
According to the Dublin Daily Express, a petition against the return of 
| Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, the Member for New Ross, has been lodged in 
| the proper office; and Mr. Sergeant Wrangham has been retained ag 
leading counsel for the petitioners. 








The Irish papers publish some correspondence concerning an occurrence 
| which took place at Ballinrobe in August last. Mr. Conway, Roman 
| Catholic curate, is said to have commenced what the officer in command 
| of some soldiers attending divine worship, Ensign Taylor, considered a po- 
| litical harangue; and Mr. Taylor at once marched his men out of the 
chapel. Mr, Conway instantly wrote to Sir Edward Blakeney, styling the 
| proceeding as the “anti-Christian demonstration of an ill-mannered and 

offensive jackanapes.” Letters passed between the priest and the mili- 
| tary authorities, conducted with great courtesy on the part of the latter; 
and investigation was made. About the middle of last month an expla- 
nation was tendered by the Irish Commander-in-chief, to the effect that 
Ensign Taylor, who is said to be “deaf,” thought that the service was 
over; and, from an expression referring to the late election, which fell 
from Mr. Conway, Mr. Taylor considered that the minister was about to 
make a political harangue. Mr. Taylor is exonerated by his military su- 
periors, who see no reason to believe that he was actuated by any other 
motive than a desire to carry out those instructions which forbid soldiers 
to remain in chapel “ after service, to listen to exhortations on any sub- 
ject not of a religious tendency.’”’ Mr. Conway had threatened to 
withdraw “the usual accommodation” allowed to Protestant officers, and 
to oblige the officer in command of the detachment attending divine ser- 
vice to stand inside the door; but the temperate expression of a hope that 
the usual accommodation would still be provided was met by the compliance 
of the priest. 





The mania for emigration has extended to the Constabulary force : 
numbers of men are resigning to proceed to America or Australia. It is 
said that there is a difficulty in obtaining recruits to fill the vacancies, and 
that the new men will be of an inferior class when obtained. 


SCOTLAND. 

Towards the close of her Highland sojourn, the Queen has been some- 
what incommoded by the weather. Sovethaiend she drove out last 
weck, among the passes towards Balloch Bhuie, to the Burn of the Vat, 
| and to Invercauld. 

Of Prince Albert the general report is that he has been “ deer-stalk- 
| ing.” The Queen, accompanied by the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Alfred, was present while the woods of Balmoral were driven for deer on 
the 1st instant. 
Sir John Pakington has been at Balmoral; and is replaced by Mr. 
Walpole. Sir Edwin Landseer was on a visit to her Majesty from Satur- 
| day until Monday. 








The Town-Council of Arbroath conferred the freedom of the burgh on 
Lord Panmure, at a meeting in the Trades Hall, on Thursday week; 
about a thousand persons present. Lord Panmure’s speech was on the 
model of Lord John Russell's at Perth; only, instead of crescendo as he 
advanced, the tone of Lord Panmure’s is marked by a diminuendo. Where 
Lord John talked of “wild licence,” Lord Panmure talks of “the 
bloodiest anarchy” ; but “ therights of the people” dwindle as he speaks 
into the “ developed privileges enjoyed by a certain number of inhabit- 
ants.” We quote the close as it stands in the current report— 

“Look at France. During the last few years she has undergone no 
fewer than three revolutions. First of all, she threw off a King who 
lived under the old system, the old rule of France, and placed ano- 
ther on the throne, with somewhat of a constitutional shadow of govern- 
ment. Not content with that, not many years afterwards she cast off that 
King, and that shadow of constitutional government, and rushed into a state 
of the bloodiest anarchy, and all in the sacred name of Liberty ; and now she 
is pleased to yield herself up to the despotism of one person. Her press 18 
gagged, and every rag of the flag of liberty is torn from the pole to which it 
once seemed nailed. That is a lesson for us. Liberty does not consist i 
licentiousness, nor freedom in revolution. I believe we live under the best 
| system of government that human means have ever devised—where the 

Crown cannot trample on the rights of the people, and where I trust the peo- 
| ple will not attempt to trample on the just privileges of the Crown: for = 
assured, that under the constitutional machinery of the country in which we 
| have the happiness to live, all the just claims, all the fair rights and proper 





demands of the people—though from this circumstance, or that they may 7 
checked—must ultimately be conceded ; and with the rising intelligence © 


the great mass of the people of this country, the political privileges enjoyed 
| by a certain number of the inhabitants must soon and speedily be consider 
| ably developed.” _—* 
Mr. Robert Wallace, formerly Member for Greenock, having ren 
upon evil days” in his old age, a committee, formed in Greenoc - 
1850, has succeeded in raising a fund which will secure to him an annuity 
of 5007. a year. r ee 


Besides this, as a token of regard for an old + : 
sentative, the committee has presented Mr. Wallace with a marble bus 
of himself, sculptured by Mr. Patrick Park of Edinburgh. 





Mr. Thomas Thomson, the eminent antiquarian lawyer of Scotland, 
died at Edinburgh on the 2d instant, 
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“Mr. Thomson was a very remarkable man. 
frey, Sydney Smith, and Lord Brougham, in the establishment of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and was a prominent member of the Liberal party at the Scotch 
bar. He had an incomparably better knowledge of the history and antiquities 
of Scotland than any one of his contemporaries. He held for many years the 
office of Deputy Clerk Register ; and in that capacity rendered the most valu- 
able services to the public, by collecting the national records, and making them 
available. For these services he was very ill rewarded. And it is perhaps to 


be regretted that he did not employ the time spent in arranging and elucida- | 
For 


ting the muniments and archives of Scotland in writing its history. 
this task he was admirably qualified, as well by his peculiar attainments as 


an antiquary as by his refined taste and the purity and ease of his style. | 


But a certain constitutional indolence rendered him averse from grap- 

ling with any great or continuous labour; and he contented himself with 
preparing those materials for others which he could have used better than 
any one else. For several years past Mr. Thomson officiated as one of the 
Principal Clerks of Session. Instead, however, of having had to write out 
the judgments of others, he should himself have been a Judge. But that 

rfect knowledge of the law, and the possession of the other qualities that 
fa man to adorn the bench, do not always raise him to that elevation ; and 
superficial mediocrity, if assisted by a lucky combination of circumstances, 
has little difficulty in Edinburgh, as elsewhere, in rising above the best sense 
and the most solid acquirements, if destitute of such aid. Mr. Thomson was 
endeared to all who knew him in private life by the gentleness of his man- 
ners, the warmth of his affection, and the variety and extent of his informa- 
tio. Though he had attained to a very advanced age, his cheerfulness 
never forsook him; and he preserved to the last the full possession of his 
faculties.’’— Zimes, October 5. 





Emigration from the Western Islands is proceeding at a rapid rate un- 
der the auspices of the Highland and Island Emigration Society. Last 
week, 400 people arrived in Glasgow, en route for Birkenhead Govern- 
ment dépdt, whence they will be shipped to Australia. The greater num- 
ber were from Skye; but a group of thirty-six, formed of eight families, 
was from the rocky and remote St. Kilda—the first emigrants thence. 
Already two thousand persons have quitted Skye, by means of the Emi- 
gration Society. 

The rise in wages among the hand-loom weavers of Glasgow, which we 
noticed last week, has been followed by a similar rise at Perth ; and the 
weavers at Dunfermline are expecting a like share in the general pros- 
perity. 

At the Autumn Circuit Court at Glasgow, last week, there were two trials 
of engine-men for causing the death of persons by culpably losing command 
of their engines. Robert Rowatt, engineer at the coal-pit of Rawyards, New 
Monkland, was tried for killing one and seriously wounding two men : the 
men were dashed to the bottom of the shaft in the bucket. Rowatt was con- 
victed of culpable neglect of duty, but recommended to mercy on account of 
— good character. Sentence, twelve months’ imprisonment. Thomas 

orton was tried for causing the death of Walter Anderson in the same way, 
at Hamilton Farm. A similar verdict was given, with a like sentence. 

An atrocious double murder has been committed near Aberdeen. A widow 
named Ross occupied a cottage on a farm ; and with her lived a little grand- 
son, six years old. Two persons who were passing at night heard groans 
from the house, and saw a man quit it carrying a bundle. They informed a 
constable, and the house was entered. The woman and child lay dead on 
the floor; the woman’s skull had been battered in, and the child had been 
killed by a blow on the breast; the murders appeared to have been eom- 
mitted by the “heel of a carpenter's common axe.” Suspicion fell on 
Donald Christie, a pensioner, who had been working on the farm, and who 
had been permitted by the widow to cook his food in her cotts He was 
tracked and arrested: there was blood on his clothing, and this and other 
suspicious circumstances led to his committal. Mrs. Ross obtained a living 
by feeding swine ; she had recently sold some: doubtless the motive of the 
murderer was to seize this money; to obtain it he killed the woman, and 
then destroyed the child, who might be a witness against him. 

The North of Scotland suffered much from a storm of wind and rain last 
week. The brooks and rivers were greatly swollen, and bridges, timber, 
sheep, and other property, were swept away ; the works at many mills were 
damaged or destroyed, and in one case a house was washed down. No human 
life appears to have been sacrificed. 











Farrign aud Calanial. 


Fraxce.—Returning from Toulon to Marseilles on the 29th Septem- 
ber, on board the Napoléon, President Bonaparte set out at once for Aix; 
passing through Rognac and Septemes. He arrived at Aix about four 
@'clock in the afternoon, escorted by soldiers, generals, prefects, and an 
army of official persons. Aix was formerly the capital of King René, 
father of Margaret of Anjou, and the head-quarters of the Troubadours. 
King René, whose mind ran on such things, invented and established a 
fete called ‘la Féte Dieu,” representing the triumph of Christianity over 
Paganism. This famous celebration was suppressed by the Convention ; 
revived in 1803 and in 1807, Associated with the history of the Empire, 
the authorities of Provence thought fit to revive it on the occasion of the 
Visit of the inchoate Emperor. Accordingly, the old mummerics were 
got up afresh ; and when M. Bonaparte entered Aix, an histrionic proces- 
sion, comprising King Herod and Jupiter, the Queen of Sheba and Venus, 
the three Mazi and the three Zephyrs, besides hosts of forgotten personages, 
angels, demons, bishops, and others, danced round the Imperial carriage 
to the music of flutes and tambourines. This strange performance was 
followed by an address from the Mayor, and a gracious but insignificant 
reply from M. Bonaparte. The official scribe relates the scene as follows. 

“When the Prince had concluded, the Mayor and Municipal Councillors 
cried three times, ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ and the crowd repeated the cry. A 
cortege was then formed, in which the strangely-dressed persons of the Féte 

leu occupied a conspicuous place. It proceeded slowly along the Cours, 
Where delegates of all the communes of the arrondissement were drawn up. 
A number of old soldiers were also here, as were also deputations of the 
leties of Mutual Assistance, recently authorized. The delegates of each 
commune had a flag, and on some of the flags were the words, ‘ France and 
Napoleon,’ and ‘To the Saviour of France.’ The flag of the town of Gar- 
danne bore the inscription, ‘The town of Gardanne to his Imperial High- 
hess, everlasting devotedness and gratitude!’ and that of Lambelle, ‘ Ex- 
Pression of devotedness to Louis Napoleon, Emperor!’ On the Cours three 
triumphal arches were erected ; 
and bore the inscription, ‘Culture of tobacco, 1852.’ This was meant as an 
€xpression of gratitude to the Prince for having authorized the cultivation 
of tobacco in the department; it having been interdicted since 1835. On 

second was a bust of the Prince; and, on the third the model of a loco- 
Motive, with the inscription, ‘1852, Railway to Avignon.’ ” 


He was a coadjutor of Jef- | 


one was surmounted with a tobacco-plant, | 





M. Bonaparte went to the Church of Notre Dame de St. Sauveur; 
where he was met by the Archbishop, Monsigneur Darcimoles, by the 
Bishop of Ajaccio, by the Honorary Bishop of Dijon, Canon of St. Denis, 
by the Bishop of Marseilles, and by a numerous body of the clergy. ‘Two 
hundred voices sang ‘* Domine salyum fac Napoleonem” ; M. Bonaparte 
sitting under a canopy near the altar. In the evening the mummers ran 
about the streets, and there were illuminations. 

Next morning, M. Bonaparte returned to Rognac to take the railway to 
Nismes. But before he arrived, one of the numerous dramatic incidents 
got up by the Prefects occurred at a cross-road. 

“* On arriving at a branch road at some little distance, several persons were 
assembled, and his carriage stopped fora moment. A workman, who was 
standing at a few paces from the President, called out ‘ Monseigneur!’ The 
Prince turned towards him and replied, ‘ What do you want, friend?’ ‘I 
am in distress,’ answered the workman, ‘ and I beg your Imperial Highness 
to assist me.’ *‘ Where do you come from?’ said the Prince, ‘ From Bor- 
deaux, and I am going to Marseilles to look for work: I am an old soldier; 
I have served in the army of Africa.’ * Who was your General?’ asked the 
Prince. ‘General Pessart,’ replied the workman, * who was before that my 
Colonel.’ ‘That is enough,’ said the Prince; ‘ come here’; and on the man 
approaching he gave him three pieces of gold. The man, in his gratitude, 
prayed for blessings on the hand which had alleviated his distress.”’ 

Through Arles, Tarascon, Beaucaire, the railway stations being deco- 
rated and abounding in Imperial inscriptions, M. Bonaparte, the welcome 
cry of “ Vive l'Empereur !” ringing in his ears, reached Nismes ; cannon 
thundering, bells ringing, and renewed shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur!” 
The Mayor greeted him, saying, that he had placed his “foot on ground on 
which great souvenirs had left incffaceable imprints,” “ for the Govern- 
ment had owtlired all storms and all revolutions.” To which the President 
replied, that he hoped his arrival would be “ the date of a new period of 
union and conciliation.” He visited an exhibition of the manufactures of 
the Gard, and passed to the Cathedral through streets lined with soldiers. 
Here the usual religious ceremonies were performed ; and from the altar 
M. Bonaparte went to a bull-fight. Several accidents occurred at Nismes ; 
and the Mayor of Uzés, setting out from that town to wait on the Pre- 
| sident, was shot dead at his own door, 

Determined to ingratiate himself with the priests, M. Bonaparte laid 
the first stone of a new church before he quitted Nismes. As his car 
dashed along the railway, the same signs of triumph are said to have 
decked the route. At Lunel, the first town in the Department of the 
Hérault, he stopped to receive an ovation at the hands of M. Michel 
Chevalier, the once-esteemed contributor to the Journal des Débats, now 
| Bonapartist President of the Conseil-Général of the Department. M. 

Chevalier delivered along address to the President, declaring that the 
Hérault was peculiarly attached to “les idées Napoléoniennes”’ ; setting 
forth those ideas in the following terms— 

** To love and honour religion, which is the foundation of the social edi- 
fice; to withdraw detinitively the government from the arena of vexatious 

| discussions, in which it would perpetually use its force and its genius in de- 
fending itself from shameful outrages; and, after having so withdrawn it, to 
place it ina sphere of dignity and independence, in which it should have the 
free disposal of its power to promote the grandeur and prosperity of the 
country ; to adhere with immoveable firmness to the immortal principles of 

1789, and gradually to develop all the consequences of them, measuring its 

progress therein by the state of public opinion; and, finally, to concentrate 
the action of the powers of the state on a sacred object, which is —— 
blessed by heaven and earth, for it is equally recommended by religion an 
policy—tie amelioration of the moral, material, and intellectual conditions 
of the suffering classes.” 

M. Chevalier implored M. Bonaparte to pay no attention to those who 
represented the acclamations of the people as a passing caprice. They 
are, he continued, “ the just appreciation by the popular good sense of 
the elevated, noble, and fecund nature of the policy personified in you. 
The Council-General of the Hérault is quite devoted to you, is proud and 
happy to give you the assurance of that fact.” Sparing as usual of his 
words, M. Bonaparte laconically replied— 

‘In nominating M. Michel Chevalier President of the Council-General of 
Hérault, 1 knew well that I made a choice of an eloquent man. But what 
profoundly touches me is to hear developed the principles of a policy in which 
the acclamations of the people encourage me to persevere.” 

The next town of note was Montpellier. Here the ceremonies were of 
the same mixed character as elsewhere ; M. Bonaparte dividing his atten- 
tion between the officials and the clergy. But one incident occurred, 
which we leave the official chronicler to narrate. M. Bonaparte, in the 
course of the day, had pardoned some hundred and thirty political oifend- 
ers: in the evening, he cpened the ball given by the Municipality ; and 
went thence to another ball at the Riding School. 

‘The persons attending it were chiefly of the working class. On entering 
it, the Prince was greeted with numerous crics of ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ and 
intermingled with them were some cries of ‘ Vive l’Amnistie!’ The Prince 
remarked them, but said nothing, and took his seat on an estrade. After a 
moment he rose to depart, and as he was descending the steps the same cries 
were repeated. The Prince stopped, and in a calm and firm voice said, ‘ 
hear cries of ‘ Vive Amnistie!’ The amnesty is more in my heart than in 
your mouths. If you desire it, render yourselves worthy of it by your pru- 
dence and patriotism.’ These words were received by a shout of ‘Vive 
I'Empereur!’ and flowers were thrown to the Prince as he returned to his 
carriige. 

From Montpellier, which M. Bonaparte left on the 2d October, he 
passed through Narbonne and Carcassonne, at both which places great 
demonstrations were made ; and arrived at Toulouse on the 4th. 

The plot at Marseilles has drawn forth a statement in the Moniteur not 
calculated to increase belief in the reality of that occurrence. It says— 

“The Prince President is profoundly touched with the numerous testi- 
monies of sympathy which he receives on the oceasion of the discovery of 
the Marseilles plot. Nevertheless, the danger which the Prince may have 
had to run must not be exaggerated. Providence watched over him, and 
has permitted that the machine—which was, moreover, imperfect—should 
have been discovered before the arrival of the Prince at Marseilles. Let 
France cover with her contempt the abominable projects of a few wretches. 
They are henceforth in the domain of justice.” 

The marriage of the President to the Princess Vasa is said to be en- 
tirely broken off, chiefly through the efforts of the Emperor of Russia, 

In connexion with the Imperial tour, we may notice the following cir- 
cular by M. de Persigny, Minister of the Interior, addressed to the Prefects 

| of all the Departments through which the President has passed and may 
ass, 

= Monsieur le Préfet—The tour which the Prince President has under- 

} taken, and which he is making at this moment amidst the acclamations of all 
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France, is one of those events which must leave durable traces in the me- 
mory and in the hearts of the people. The act is so great in itself, and ac- 
complished under circumstances so gloriously exceptional, that every fact 
connected with it has its signification and importance. It is therefore the 
duty of the Government to record them, and to possess itself of the most 
coniplete documents in order to write and deliver to the remembrance of the 
people one of the finest pages of our history. I consequently have to request 
you, Monsieur le Préfet, to collect and furnish me with the most cireum- 
stantial details of everything connected with the passage of the Prince in your 
department. You must point out to me the communes where he has - 
ped, the deputations which have met him, the public or private establish- 
menis which he has visited, &c. But what I more especially recommend to 
you, is to make known to me the names of the Mayors, General or Municipal 
Councillors, functionaries, manufacturers, artists, workmen, farmers, old sol- 
diers, &c., who have had the honour of having had relations with the Prince. 
The Government particularly wishes that the names of those who have taken 
any part, however humble, in the events of this glorious tour shall not be 
lost to history. It wishes that all these documents, full of truly national 
interest, shall form a complete whole, which will remain in each department 
as the most valuable papers in its archives. You will be happy, Monsieur le 
Préfet, to aid in carrying out this idea ; I rely on your codperation to realize 
it speedily.” 

Among the signs of the abject condition of at least the official portion 
of the French people, are the impious adulations addressed to M. Bona- 
parte. All preceding instances have been outdone by the following pa- 
rody of the Lord’s Prayer, signed by the Mayor of a commune in the de- 
partment of the Hérault. 

“Our Prince—You, who are in power by right of birth and by the accla- 
mation of the people, your name is everywhere glorified. May your reign 
come, and be perpetuated by the immediate acceptance of the imperial crown of 
the great Napoleon. May your firm and wise will be done in France, as abroad. 
Give us this day our daily bread, by reducing progressively the customs-duty, 
so as {o permit the entry of articles which are necessary to us, as also the ex- 
portation of what is superfluous. Pardon us our offences, when you shall be 
certain of our repentance and that we become better. Do not permit us to 
yield to the temptation of cupidity and place-hunting, but deliver us from 
evil—that is to say, from secret societies, from vicious teaching, from the 
excesses of the press, from elections of every kind; and continue to make it 
more and more a matter of honour, the practice of morality and of religion, 
respect for authority, agriculture, and industry, the love of order and of la- 
bour. Amen.” 

If this were not printed in the Government journals, who could believe 
in its authenticity ? 

Bex.eivm.—tThe Ministerial crisis is still pending. The Lmancipation 
of Brussels stated, in the middle of the week, that M. de Brouckére, after 
a long interview with King Leopold, had undertaken to form an Adminis- 
tration ; with what success, remains at present unknown. 

Meanwhile, the Liberal journals have been engaged in speculating on 
the causes of the defeat of the late Ministry; and they agree in ascribing 
it to the defection of ten “ Moderate” Liberals. The Précurseur, the 
Ministerial organ, is “ prepared to await with confidence an appeal to the 
country.” 

“Let the Liberal party be reassured. We are strong enough to await 
with calm the issue of the crisis decreed by our adversaries. We have but 
to allow events to take their course; and we are very much deceived if, in 
a shorter time than many suppose, the Liberal opinion of this country 
does not make a brilliant retaliation. This is not the first time that the am- 
bitious and impatient have quitted our ranks and gone over to the enemy. 
But Liberal opinion, in spite of the apostacy of a few, has continued its 
mareh always in the ascendant. M. Delehaye and a few obscure supporters 
certainly will not succeed in arresting the current of Liberal ideas. The 
word ‘ progress’ has been pronounced. New generationsare with us; every 
year a reinforcement of youth and Liberalism strengthens our array. Let 
our adversaries once more gratify themselves with their astounding delusion ; 
the complete triumph of Liberal opinions is in the future and is inevitable.” 

The Messager de Gand asks— 

‘“What reasons can be opposed to the selection of a new Ministry from 
the Liberal ranks. In our opinion, none. And, on the other hand, what 
reasous should cause us ardently to desire the retention of a Liberal Admin- 
istration? We think there are reasons, and powerful ones.” 

It is admitted on all hands that the present difficulty is referable to the 
efforts of the Priest party, receiving extrinsic support trom the position 
taken by President Bonaparte on the Tariff question. 

Prussia.—The Tariff question, between Prussia, as the head of 
the Zollverein, and of the German Free-traders, and Austria, as pa- 
tron of the Coalition States and the German Protectionists, seems at 
length approaching a crisis. The Coalition States are unwilling to carry 
on the negotiations any longer in the Berlin Conference, which has been 
sitting since May, as they differ with the Prussian ultimatum on vital 
points. But the Zollverein treaties have more than a year to run, not 
expiring until January 1854. A note from the Coalition, or Steuerve- 
rein, not yet officially presented, appears in the journals; and Baron 
Mauteuftel, writing on that information, definitively states that Prussia is 
willing to negotiate with the Coalition States, if they will only place 
him in a condition to do so by agreeing to the Prussian notions of the 
tariff, as contained in the declaration of the 30th August. 


Avstria.—lIt is stated that an English officer at Vienna has been in- 
sulted by an officer in the Austrian service; and that Lord Westmoreland 
has thought it necessary to demand redress. 

Irary.—The trial of Guerrazzi was going on up to the Ist October. 
The line of defence adopted by him was, that he had accepted the powers 
foreed on him by the people, in order that he might with more ease re- 
strain them and in time restore the Ducal constitution. When some sus- 
picious-looking documents, implying a more active and revolutionary 
connexion with the Democrats, were produced against him, he excused 
himself by saying that they were written when the greatest excitement 


prevailed, and not even he could escape the contagion of the popular 
hh 


| prominent position among the successors of the illustrious Washington.” 


effervescence. One piece of testimony, implying a transfer of public | 


money from himself tou Nicolini, a popular leader, he explained by saying 
that it was really payment for a carbine which Nicolini wished to give to 
his nephew, and which the virtuous father would not permit; and some 
blundering clerk entered the transaction among the public accounts. He 
further described how he had frustrated the plans of Mazzini for the uni- 
fication of Italy, by converting the Legislative into a Constituent Assem- 
bly for Tuscany, instead of taking part in a projected Italian Constituent. 

Arrests are going on all over Austrian Italy; and as far as the safety of 
the dominant power is concerned, apparently not without reason. Ita- 


| unsupported by the Graaf Reinet men in their rear; and the 


lian news from Vienna is generally suspected, but we see no reason en- | his rear. 


sai eens 
tirely to reject as untrue the following remarks by the Viennese Corre. 
spondent of the Times, in a letter dated the 29th September— 

“To all outward appearance, everything is perfectly quiet in Austria; byt 
information, acquired at trustworthy sources, induces me to believe that 
is not the case. A friend who, totally devoid of Italian sympathies, has 
known Lombardy and its inhabitants from his early youth, assures me that 
the hatred of the Italians to the Austrian Government was never so deadly 
as at the present moment. Another person, who is, perhaps, as capable of 
giving a correct opinion on the subject as any one in Austria, ex. 
presses himself thus—‘It is but natural that Austria should wish tg 
be on good terms with the President, as she is well aware that should 
she be involved in a war with France, her Italian possessions woulg 
be lost for ever.’ The yoke now weighs infinitely heavier on the 
necks of the Italians than before the revolution. Up to 1848, the 
greater part of the evils complained of by the Austro-Italians were purely 
imaginary; the laws were righteously observed, and justice duly adminis. 
tered; Venice, Milan, and other great Lombardo-Venetian cities, were pros. 

ering. Since the revolution, the country has been subjected to mili 
— and to what is still more galling, the arbitrary will of the several com. 
manders ; heavy fines, in the shape of loans, have been imposed, and trade 
is languishing. A striking instance of pom | rule came to my know. 
ledge but yesterday. It ‘having been observed that some of the lamps 
in the streets of Brescia were extinguished before daylight, the commander of 
the city—General Susan, I believe—gave notice that if they were not 
kept burning until a certain hour, a severe punishment would be in. 
flicted: shortly after, a patrol found three lamps extinguished before 
dawn ; and the city authorities, to save themselves, threw the blame upon 
the contractor, whose business it was to see that the lamps burned a certain 
number of hours: although it was found in this man’s contract that he was 
only liable to a fine of 15 lire for each lamp which went out before a speci- 
fied time, the General mulcted him in 3000 lire: the man appealed to the 
Gubernium, which decided in his favour; but the General persisted; the 
Gubernium then tendered its resignation; it was accepted, and the unfor- 
tunate contractor learned that might may overcome right. One and the 
same person lays down and enforces the law at Milan, the Director of the 
Police being also Commander of the Gendarmerie. In short, things are so 
strangely managed in Italy, that no one who is not either an employé ora 
military man can doubt that this Government is playing Mazzini’s gamhe for 
him.” 

Unirep Stratrs.—The Humboldt arrived at Southampton on Thursday, 
with advices from New York to the 25th September. 

The only fact of importance recorded in the journals is an official re- 
ception given by President Fillmore to Senor de Isma, the new Peruvian 
Minister at Washington, which took place on the 23d September. 

Seftor de Isma said, he had been directed “ to express the sincere wishes 
which animate the Government and people of Peru to preserve undis- 
turbed the friendly relations which have existed since the declaration of her 
independence between that republic and the United States, and the confidence 
they feel that any difficulty which might appear to jeopardize them will be 
removed when examined with the impartiality and wisdom which distinguish 
your Government, and with the elevation and integrity of your personal 
character, which the whole world acknowledges, and which place you ina 


Mr. Fillmore, in reply, trusted that there was nothing in the present 
relations of the two countries calculated to disturb that harmony which 
has hitherto subsisted between them. 

“The maxim of this Government is, universal and exact justice to all; 
and it will never knowingly do any act by which the rights of another na- 
tion, and particularly those of a sister republic, will be invaded. Believing 
that no serious and lasting difference of opinion can exist between two coun- 
tries both of which only seek to do right, I hail your advent among us as 
furnishing a renewed assurance that the time is far distant when the friendly 
relations between Peru and the United States can be disturbed. I am grati- 
fied to perceive by your letters of credence that you are fully authorized by 
your Government to negotiate in reference to all matters of difference be- 
tween the two countries. Anxious only to establish such relations as may 
be mutually beneficial, I cannot doubt that any negotiation must result in 
the adoption of measures calculated to promote the harmony and increase the 
commercial intercourse between the two republics.” i 

The Lobos question is regarded as settled to the satisfaction of all ex- 
cept those who have sent out vessels on the faith of Mr. Webster's pro- 
mised protection. 

Canapa.—The Europa arrived at Liverpool on Monday, with dates 
from New York to the 22d September. 

News from Quebec, dated the 20th, stated that the Assembly had 
adopted an address to the Queen requesting power to distribute the Clergy 
Reserves: this was carried after a debate of four days, by 52 yotes 
to 22. 

Mr. Young, Commissioner of Public Works, had resigned, in consequence 
of the Government’s having resolved to put on American vessels passing 
the Welland Canal the same tolls as are paid by British vessels passing 
both the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals, and to restore the differen- 
tial duties against direct American trade, by placing higher duties on 
goods coming that way than on those coming by the St. Lawrence. Mr. 
Ilincks stated that the object of the new policy was to induce the United 
States to concede reciprocity. 

Despatches from Quebee, under date of September 24, 
Humboldt, state that Ministers have brought in a resolution to make 
Legislative Council elective, instead of appointed by the Crown; to 
half the number of the Lower House, and chosen from men who have 
been in the Lower House, or Mayors of Municipalities. i 

Carr or Goop Horr.—The Haddington steam-ship from neg | 
ved at Southampton on Wednesday. She touched at the Cape, 
brought papers up to the 23d August. 

The news is unimportant; and consists 0 
specting isolated frays with the Caffres, rebel Hottentots, and tl - 
In one of these it is said the rebel Hottentots used Minié rifles and = 
cal balls, supposed to be those captured at the Konap from the detachment 
of Sappers, some time before. Military patrols continued, but no engage 
ments are recorded. General Cathcart was encamped on the Ox He 
River on the 4th of August, preparing for the Trans-Kei expe dition. So 
had been joined by the cavalry. It is stated that the turn-out iit 
Burghers will be small. The Cradock men say they cannot turn Albert 


24, brought by the 
the 


f the usual information re- 
re colonists. 


Burghers object that the Colesberg men will not join them. But — 
been some arrivals at the camp from Port Elizabeth and Al wy Po 
frontier rumour stated that the enemy had driven off his cattle in t io 
rection of the sea-coasts and the forest of Bashee, burning the grass 
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But the choice morsel of news is an unconfirmed report, that a British 
officer had discovered gold in the Kloof. The intelligence comes to us in 
aletter by the Graham’s Town correspondent of the Cape Town Mail, 
dated August 12th. 

“We have just heard some news which, if it prove true, will soon throw 
everything into the shade ; yes, even the Caffre war. Gold, it would appear, 
has been found in the Waterkloof, that celebrated residence of Chief Ma- 


como! Should there be any truth in this statement, and the fact should be | 


verified, Macomo and his people will be driven out in much less time, we 
guess, than by all the soldiers and burghers that may be sent against him. 
There will be no lack of volunteers for such a purpose. Already we hear of | 
some parties who think of buying pickaxes and shovels. So far as we can 

ke anything of it, the account is this. An officer has sent down from the 
Waterkloof a specimen of sand or soil, which contains many small glittering | 
particles, affirmed by those who have seen the specimen to be really gold- 
dust. We have not ourselves seen it, but have conversed with those who 
have. It is now lodged, where we believe it was originally sent, with the 
Honourable R. Godlonton, the editor of the Journal. Is this a new wra 
opening upon the fortunes of this colony? Shall we also feel the effects of 
a gold mania? With coal in the West and gold in the East, shall we not 
goon be independent of all the world? We shall see.” 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
to examine the indications of the alleged deposits of coal near Cape Town 
decides against the existence of the deposits. 





Inp1a.—All the substantial news brought by the last mail from Bur- 
mah was anticipated by that which preceded it ; and the gist of the other 
news was contained in the summary published on Saturday last. 

Some speculations as to the cause of General Godwin’s inactivity at 
tangoon attract notice. The “‘ venerable General’ has declined to make 
use of the steam flotilla for a movement up the Irrawaddy on Ava; and, 
according to the speculation, his motive for so doing was that he was 
jealous of any share of the glory falling to Commodore Lambert. Lord 
Dalhousie, in his visit to Rangoon, had urged upon the General the ne- 
cessity of not only making an advance, but of making it by the Irra- 
waddy. General Godwin had declined; and he demanded more troops. 
Lord Dalhousie, it is stated, had no power to order an advance until he 
had authority from the Government in England. Such is the explana- 
tion published by the Indian journals. 

It is further stated, that in November an army of 20,000 men would | 
be assembled at Pegu. | 





Persta.—According to a letter from Constantinople, dated 23d Septem- | 
ber, the Shah of Persia has narrowly escaped assassination. While he was 
hunting near Tehrin, on the 15thof August, six “ ill-dressed” Persians, | 
belonging to the sect of Babi, a religious chief put to death some time 
since, approached the Shah with petitions. Having presented them, they 
demanded redress for the insult to their religion. Two seized the bridle 
of his horse ; and before the attendants, who, according to the Persian 
custom, were waiting at a distance, came up, two of the assassins fired 
their pistols. The Shah was slightly wounded in the check and thigh, 
but retained his seat. His servants arrived at a gallop, cut down two of 
the assassins, and pursued and captured one. Three escaped; but they 
were afterwards found in a well, and cut to pieces. Next day, thanks 
were offered up in the grand Mosque of Tehran for the escape of the Shah, 
and in the evening the city was illuminated, All the Corps Diplomatique | 
waited on the Shah to congratulate him. 





Piscellancons. 


We mentioned last week, on the authority of an Edinburgh paper, that 
the Queen would leave Balmoral and arrive in Edinburgh on Monday 
next. It is now reported that Tuesday is to be the day. Instead of 
coming straight on to town, the Queen, on leaving Edinburgh, will go 
through Chester to Bangor; where she will sleep on Wednesday night, 
the whole of the Penryhn Arms being engaged for her Majesty and at- 
tendants. The object in going to Bangor is to see the famous Tubular 
Bridge over the Menai Straits. From Bangor, her Majesty will return 
to Saltney junction near Chester, and thence to Shrewsbury. Although 
the Princess Victoria twice visited the Salopian capital, no Sovereign has 
passed through the town of Shrewsbury since James the Second visited it 
in 1687. From Chester the Queen proceeds to Birmingham ; and thence 
to Windsor, by the new broad-gauge Birmingham and Oxford line, so un- 
propitiously opened last week. Great preparations have been made along 
the route for receiving the Queen with demonstrations of loyalty and | 
Tespect. 


We understand there is no foundation for the statement which has ap- 
peared in the papers, that the Earl of Derby has received the Warden- 
ship of the Cinque Ports. We have, on the contrary, reason to believe 
that his Lordship has advised her Majesty to offer it to the acceptance of } 
Lord Dalhousie; whose absence in India may for some time prevent the 
actual appointment from taking place. In the mean time, however, the 
duties of that office will be temporarily discharged by the Earl of Derby.— | 
Morning Herald. 

Mr, Wilson Patten M.P. is to be proposed by the Government as Chair- | 
man of Committee of Ways and Means. There is some expectation that 
Mr. Baines will be put forward in opposition to Mr. Patten by the 
Liberal party.— Daily News. 


Sir James Emerson Tennent, Mr. Porter's successor as Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, attended on Wednesday for the first time, and trans- 
acted business at the Board of Trade. 

As the late Duke of Wellington was a Field-Marshal in the Austrian 
army, and decorated with the order of Maria Teresa, funeral honours 
Were paid to his memory, on the 30th September, by the Emperor in per- 
Son, and by the whole garrison of Vien 1a. ‘The drums were muffled, the 
flags craped ; the Emperor appeared in mourning at the head of his Gene- 
ln and twelve batteries fired three rounds over the imaginary bier. 

ord Westmoreland was in attendance on the Emperor. A deputation 
Consisting of “a whole officer’s corps,” headed by their Colonel, are to be 
a to London to attend the funeral. A deputation will also be sent from | 

é Twenty-seventh Regiment of Prussian Infantry, which the Duke | 
commanded. 


by the Mayor shall take the necessary steps to enable them to enjoy the | 


Privilege of being present at the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 





| himself “ John Paff” ! 


| how far he was from admiring cither the policy or 


| knowledge of the Austrian authorities ; 


| journalists upon very intimate terms ; 


| knife, he dashed round his mother’s chair and rushed at Morton, 





The Earl of Minto is about to leave England for Italy. It is said his 
Lordship will pass the winter at Genoa.—Standard. 

Mr. Thomas Baring, of the great London house, has been entertained at 
the city of Boston by Mr. Everett and others. 


The Emperor of Russia left St. Petersburg on the 14th September, 
and arrived at Homel on the 20th. 

The Emperor of Austria arrived at Agram, the capital of Croatia, on 
the 2d instant. 

Count Nesselrode passed through Florence, from Naples, on the 27th 
September. 

The Pope returned to Rome on the 26th September, from Castel Gon- 
dol fo. 

The Queen of Spain and the King Consort went in great state on the 
Ist of October to the Church of San Isidro, to attend the funeral service 
for the Duke of Baylen. 

The King and Queen of Prussia had returned to Sans Souci on the 2d 
October. 

Gencral Gemeau, commandant in chicf of the division of occupation in 
Italy, returned to Rome on the 27th September. 

M. de Gasparis, Astronomer Royal at Naples, has just discovered another 
new planet of great magnitude. 

After a month's delay, the Dresden authorities restored, on the 25th 
September, the property taken from Mr. Paget by the Police. It ap- 
pears that the seizure was made at the instigation of Austria, on the ground 
that Mr. Paget was an active agent of Kossuth during the Hungarian 
war of independence, and intrusted with the most important missions; 
that after the final defeat, Mr. Paget escaped with Bem into Turkey, 
going thence to London, and after the arrival of Kossuth proceeding to 
Dresden; and that in his correspondence with the emigration, he signed 
This tissue of allegations, Mr. Paget, by the aid 
Every page of that diary showed 
wr character of Kossuth, 

“‘ His passport, and his permit to use arms, proved that he had not escaped 
into Turkey with Bem in August, but had remained in Transylvania till 
November, when he travelled through Vienna to England, with the full 
f while his passport from London to 
Dresden was contradiction crough to the latter part of the statement. Fore 
tunately, Mr. Paget was able to show even that in his correspondence with 
Hungarian emigrants he had used no other name than his own, as their 
letters in answer were preserved, and were always addressed in that name.” 

This being so, Mr. Paget demanded from the Dresden Government an 
acknowledgment of the injustice of his treatment and an apology for the 
error committed. Two days later, Mr. Forbes, the English Minister, 
who has behaved with great spirit in the matter, informed Mr, Paget 
that M. de Beust, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, requested him “ to 
convey the expression of his regret at the delay which had occurred in 
returning the papers, and also at the inconvenience to which Mr. Paget 
had been put; at the same time assuring Mr. Forbes, that the Police had 
undertaken the search on their sole responsibility, and had been in conse- 
quence strongly reprimanded by the Minister of the Home Department.” 





of his diary, proved to be entirely false. 


News arrived in town on Monday, that one English journalist had 
stabbed another in Paris on the preceding Friday, It appears that Mr. 
Saville Morton, the Paris correspondent of the Daily News, and Mr, 
Bower, the correspondent of the Morning Advertiser, were as fellow 
Mr. Morton frequently visiting 
the house of Mr. Bower, and each assisting the other in his daily duties. 
ut some time ago a slight coolness arose between them, on account of 
the attentions which Mr. Morton paid to Mrs. Bower. Explanations 
smoothed away the difficulty, and they met as usual on friendly terms. 
About a month ago, the fourth child of Mrs. Bower was born; a fever 
ensued, causing delirium; and during the height of her illness, Mrs. 
Bower so vehemently desired to see Mr. Morton that her husband was 
persuaded by the physicians to admit him. He came and remained with 
her night and day for some time, nursing and tending her with 
great gentleness. Early last week, Mr. Bower's mother arrived, 
to take care of the houschold in the Rue de Séze, where Mr. 
Bower then lived; and on Friday evening she and“her son were 
about to sit down to a late dinner, when a servant came in 
to say that her mistress desired to speak with Mr. Bower. He went; 
and his wife then confessed that Mr. Morton was the father of her 
last child. Unwilling to believe her words, he tried to soothe her; but 
an officious maid-servant disclosed the fact, that Mr. Morton had slept 
repeatedly at the house several months before, without Mr. Bower's 
knowledge. During the absence of Mr. Bower from the dining-room, Mr. 
Morton had entered and seated himself beside Mrs. Bower senior. When 
Mr. Bower returned from his wife’s room, he found his proclaimed rival 
sitting beside his mother. Pale, trembling with rage, his passion 
mastered him at the sight of Mr. Morton; and, snatching up a table- 
Seeing 
this, Morton rose and fled for his life; the mother scized her son by his 
coat; he ran on so furiously that the skirts gave way, and his mother 


| fell. On the stairs he overtook the fugitive, and dealt him one blow in the 


neck: Morton fell lifeless, with a smothered groan. Bower returned, 
dizzy with his sudden act, and sat down ; but he was quickly rosued both 
by his mother and the servant, and, putting on his greatcoat, he ran off. 

“It appears he went to the house of Dr. Bertin, it is supposed to send 
the Doctor to Morton's assistance; but Dr. Bertin was out. Thence, 
how is not known, Mr. Bower escaped to England. 

Mr. Saville Morton was buried in the cemetery of Montmartre on Monday. 
He is described by the Daily News as “a gentleman of good family, a gradu- 
ate of Cambridge, and a talented and zealous man of letters.” He had been 
a foreign correspondent for that journal ever since it started, in more than 
one capital of Continental Europe. “ He was an ardent Liberal,” says the 
same journal, “and wrote boldly and constantly in support of political 
progress: he had a keen appreciation of that which was generous and 
true, fine literary taste, and a lofty idea of his profession as a journalist.” 
Praising him for his work as a correspondent, the Deily News adds, that 


Th . ‘ | his friends, who are many, “ will most of them forget any faults he may 
© Corporation of Liverpool have resolved that a deputation headed | have had, in their recollection of his warmheartedness, his talents, and 


his melancholy and painful end.” 


Mrs. Bower was at once placed in a maison de santé at Passy, and the 
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latest reports describe her insanity as having assumed so formidable a 
character that the use of the strait-waistcoat has become necessary day 


and night. 


Mr. Joseph Hume, apparently in answer to an application for counsel, 
has addressed a letter to Mr. Collins, editor of the Hull Advertiser, on the 
subject of the formation of a People’s party in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Collins has printed the letter in his paper, and it has attracted a good 
deal of notice. f ; 

Mr. Hume admits, with his correspondent, the importance of a People’s 

rty in the new Parliament; but his experience on that head has not 

nm encouraging. : 

“You must know,” he says, ‘from all my speeches and efforts, that I 
have been long anxious to see that party formed; and further, you should 
know that I have at the commencement of two new Parliaments attempted 
to form one: but you may as soon make a rope out of the sand of the sea- 
shore. There is no common principle of adhesion among those that have 
hitherto been denominated Liberals, to join in the efforts which I have made 
to form a phalanx that would, early and late, and on all fit occasions, take 
the popular course, and support measures having the public welfare in view, 
and tending to increase the power of the people in the House of Commons. 
After repeated trials, and after grand promises, the most noisy in their pro- 
fessions have too often been the first to desert their principles, and leave the 
party to make, as it has always done, a miserable and shabby appearance as 
to numbers. I could give you lists of deserters on such trivial grounds and 

retences as would surprise you, and so frequent as almost to deter any man 
Gens attempting such an effort again.” : 

An article in the Hud Advertiser, to which Mr. Hume's attention had 
been pointedly drawn, laid down certain principles of ‘ Tenant-right,” 
&c., as a basis for a party. To which Mr. Hume cannot agree; and so 
he states his own view of what that basis should be. 

“The People’s League, or party, or union, by whatever name to be called, 
must agree on one point—say ballot; and after a trial on one point, proceed 
from step to step to other points—all important—until the attention of the 
public can be fixed to the proceedings of the party. But if my experience, 
as regards the Irish Members hitherto in the House of Commons is to 
taken, the material is not likely to be of that substance to be moulded and 
kept in proper position, or under the influence of any leader; and any party 
so formed, of forty or fifty Irish and fifty or sixty English and Scotch Mem- 
bers, would soon have some extravagant proceeding from some of the Irish 
or other Members, which would damage and discredit the party, and also 
frustrate all efforts of the party, even in the best cause.” ‘At present,” 
Mr. Hume continues, “nothing, as far as I know, has been done towards a 
union of Liberals who may be doubtful of the acts of the Derby Administra- 
tion : and when I look to the hollow professions of those who preceded Lord 
Derby, and note their throwing up their cards rather than play out the game 
for the popular cause by calling on the Reformers to join them, I cannot 
have mue confidence in anything they may do to promote the union of 


es. 
And he fears that the Liberals must be left “to chew the cud,” while 
the Derbyites commit all kinds of misgovernment to forward their own 
cause; and he sees no prospect of a People’s party until a great deal of 
misgovernment has been performed. 


Quarantine is again attracting attention. It appears that, on the 2d of 
September, Government gave orders to the proper officers of Customs “ to 
examine very particularly the masters of vessels arriving from the Baltic 
and North Sea, as to the state of health among the passengers and crew, 
more especially with reference to the cholera” ; and in the event of cho- 
lera patients being found on board, the vessel is to be detained, “ under a 
precautionary quarantine,” for a period within the discretionZof the medi- 
cal officer employed on the occasion. At the same time it is directed, that 
although suffering from cholera are to be prevented from communi- 
cating with the shore, no restraint was to be “ placed upon persons on board 
in the enjoyment of good health, whether passengers or crew, who may 
be permitted to have the same free communication with the shore as if the 
wie flag had not been hoisted.” 

Jpon hearing of this, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce imme- 
diately memorialized the Government upon the subject, expressing regret 
at the step taken ; as “they did hope, that after the honest and searching 
—_ that have taken place on this subject, and especially after the re- 
sult of the sanitary conference recently held in Varis, to which this 
country was a party, our trading and shipping interests would not be 
again usclessly annoyed and injured by a measure of this character.” 

ey express a doubt as to the meaning of the phrase stating that the 
healthy should be permitted to have “ the same free communication with 
the shore as if the yellow flag had not been hoisted ”; and trust they are 
correct in supposing it to mean, that healthy persons will be allowed to 
leave the ship at once. But if that be an erroneous construction, and 
healthy persons will only be allowed to ‘ communicate” with the shore, 
then they ask that “the course may be forthwith abandoned.” They 
think that quarantine-regulations are at all times “useless and injurious,” 
whether directed against epidemic or endemic diseases. 

“In attempting to control an atmosphere charged with epidemic miasmata, 
they would be ridiculous, if not cruel and costly; in endemic cases, they ob- 
viously tend to the destruction rather than to the preservation of life. “The 
foul atmosphere of a ship, during and immediately after a voyage, is itself 
an exciting cause of disease even upon a healthy frame : to retain in such an 
atmosphere a person already in disease, appears to be little less than to doom 
the sufferer to death.” 

They condemn the course adopted, as setting an example to Europe of 
an adherence to “antiquated and nugatory precautions” ; and they ur- 
gently pray that the letter of September 2d may be revoked. The me- 
morial is signed “Thomas Bazley, President.” 


“ Ericsson” is the name of a new ship of 2000 tons burden, built at 
New York, and fitted with engines worked by a new propelling power. 
The inventor is Captain Ericsson; and the new “motor” is caloric. Mr. 
Beecher, the brother of the authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” has writ- 
ten an account of the ship, and we follow his description. 

“The Ericsson is externally a first-class steam-ship, perhaps a trifle neater, 
trimmer, and more graceful than usual; scemingly a steam-ship,—the same 
contrast of black and gold, the same high-arching paddle-boxes, revealing 
the red iron wheels and floats, the same half-way preparation for canvass. 
But really and within, what strange work! No steam, and no boilers to make 
steam, and no place to put them if they were wanted. Nosmoke, and no chim- 
nies worth naming. No morc hiss and roar, no more explosion. Hereafter all 
is to be dry and still. This is the caloric ship.” ‘‘ Her register is over 2000 
tons. There are not ten steamers in the world larger than she, and not one 





of equal workmanship in respect of seaworthiness and strength. Her engines 
are built with the same elegance and precision that we should anticipate were 
they the fiftieth instead of the first of theirkind. Four huge oylinders, each 
13 feet in diameter—96 inches is the largest diameter the writer ever saw 
given to a steam —— to beset in a linealong the keel. Under 

is a little furnace, having two small fire-doors, each furnace capable of hold. 
ing perhaps three or four bushels of coal. A ton of anthracite will start them 
all. Each pair of cylinders constitute an engine. Their united power jg 
transmitted to a single crank upon the main shaft. The agent that is to give 
motion is air expanded by the heat of the furnaces already named. The 
detail of valves, &c., must be, in effect, identical in all reciprocating cylinder 
engines, whatever be the motor. In the caloric engine, the valve-chests are 
just like those in use in the ordinary ‘beam-engine.’ In a word, the caloric. 
engine is a steam-engine made to go by elastic expansive air at a low pres. 
sure, instead of elastic expansive steam at a higher pressure.” 

Mr. Beecher then enumerates the “ advantages claimed for the caloric. 
engine.” 

“* 1, Economy of space. A moment’s inspection justifies and admits this 
claim. 2. Safety from explosion and accident. This too is undeniable, 3, 
Incidental ventilation for the entire ship, since it is proposed to draw the 
supplies of air from the ship’s hull. This alsoseems indisputable. 4. Econo. 
my in first cost. The engine is about equal in cost to a steam-engi e, 
and hence saves the cost of boilers, having no use for them. 6. E 
nomy in running, requiring but one-fifth the men. This remains to be 
proved. 6. Lastly and chiefly, economy in fuel; a saving of nine-tenths or 
at least four-fifths the fuel ordinarily consumed by steam-engines of eq 
power. This remains to be ce Will the engines fulfil the inventor's 
expectations? Will they work? A — question. The writer cannot ha. 
zard an opinion, not having seen the soul of the invention, ‘the regenerator,” 
as the inventor has christened it; an attachment sustaining the same rela. 
tion to a caloric-engine that a ‘ condenser’ does to a steam-engine.” 

This “ regenerator” is described by another writer in the Home 
Journal— 

“Tt is made of wire-net, like that of a sieve, and is composed of a suf- 
ficient number of layers to form a thickness of several inches. Into this, 
and through this, the hot air passes as it leaves the engine; and, by com- 
ing in contact with such an immense surface of iron, it leaves its heat behind 
it, being instantaneously robbed and cooled by its passage through the wire 
regenerator. However, to be understood, the engine must be seen; the 
above can hardly give the ghost of an idea of its nature.” 

The “Ericsson,” it is stated, will make a first trip in November. It 
has been built by some New York speculators, at a cost of 300,000 dol- 


lars, 


The “Commissioner” who is now messing Se state of Ireland for 

the Daily News gives two excellent portraits. The first has often been 

= before, but he has grown older since his last picture by a master 
and ; and much the same may be said of the other. 

The Landlord.—“ The landlord has for centuries been a sort of prince on 
his own territory. His lands spread along the sea and over the mountains, 
and include the rivers, like a royal dominion. A man who calls mountains 
and rivers his own cannot but feel himself a prince; and princely is the 
pride of the Irish landlord. His word has been law, and there has been no 
one to call him to account till within a quarter of a century. First, his old 
enemy, the priest, was emancipated ; and now, one attack upon his — 
tive after another has driven him to desperation. He believes himself the 
object of legislative persecution ; he is called to account about the letting of 
his lands ; re is rated for the support of his poor; his solvent tenants throw 
up their farms and leave the country; and he is not allowed to evict in his 
own way those who cannot pay rent. His rents fail him; when he cannot 

y his debts, his estates are sold for the benefit of his creditors; and he finds 

imself stripped of lands, —, and position, with little (perhaps too little) 
solace of sympathy and indulgent construction. Those who have sunk are, 
for the most part, quiet—as beseems their dignity. Those who are sinking, 
or in fear of sinking, are very far from being quiet. They scold and vitupe- 
rate the priest, as if both were in rivalship about rising, instead of being 
both under the same doom of fall. There is nothing more painful than land- 
lord language about the priests; unless it be the ever-strengthening sus- 
picion in the observer’s mind of the part borne by the priests in the destruc- 
tion of the landlord.” 

The Priest.—* The priest is as far from peace and prosperity as his great 
rival. He is in deep poverty, from the depopulation of the rural districts, 
which were his bank up to the time of the famine. He is reduced to follow 
the Protestant zealots from house to house, and set up his sacerdotal threats 
against the promises and praises of the emissaries who are seducing his flock 
from him. He is confronted with rustics who hold up their Bibles before 
his eyes, and little children are lifted up in his path to spit Scripture texts 
in his face. He is not allowed to manage his duty in his own way, and to 
take care of his own position. It is clearly understood, among both his 
friends and his enemies, that he is controlled ‘from head-quarters’ ; so that 
he is compelled to do what he knows to be rash, and forbidden to do what 
he believes to be best. About the Riband Societies those may speak who 
have knowledge: we have none, beyond that which is possessed by all the 
world—that the priests know all about them, and that the priesthood have un- 
bounded power over them. Whether it is true, as many believe, that the mat- 
ter is managed by an authority above that of the resident priesthood—whether 
the resident priests are willing or unwilling participants in a system of se- 
cret and bloody cotspiracy—is a matter of which we know nothing: all 
that we can say is, that there can be no conspiracy against the property 
and life of the landlords that the priests are not fully informed of. Whiec 
is the more unhappy class of the two, there is no need to estimate. 
The landlord struggles, protests, or silently mourns, and sinks. The priest 
goes about with an unpleasant countenance—significant, discontented, sus- 
picious ;_ in his unreserved moments confiding to a friendly ear his regrets 
that Irish affairs are misunderstood ‘at head-quarters’; that he is com- 
— to obey orders which he thinks ignorant and rash; and that the 

Viseman movement was prematurely made: and while he thus unburdens 
his mind, he is sinking perhaps as fast as his rival.’’ 


The prize of sixty guineas offered by the Fine Arts Prize Association 
to the artist of the best picture contributed to the Exhibition of the Bir- 
mingham Society of Artists has been unanimously adjudged to E. M. 
Ward, A.R.A., for his picture of “Charlotte Corday going to Execution.” 
The Jury at the same time accompany their award with an unanimous 
expression of their high appreciation of the merits of Mr. Millais’s 
** Ophelia.” 


Storms at the beginning of this week have played sad havoc on our coasts. 
Many vessels have been damaged or totally wrecked, and in several instances 
with loss of life. Off Aldborough, a vena was observed to capsize, and dis- 
appear almost immediately. Harbours and other places of comparative safety 
have been crowded with shipping. 

The American ship Mobile, bound ‘from Liverpool to New Orleans, was 
wrecked off the Blackwater Bank, near Wexford, during the storm on the 
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ing of the 29th, I he ship went to pieces immediately after she struck. 
There were nearly sixty passengers, and a crew of twenty-three. Of these 
sailors and one passenger escaped; they lashed themselves into 


only eight 1 bends, and were rescued by two passing schooners. The survi- | 
being favoured with a fair wind, the Mobile pursued ker | 


the channe 


that 
= —_ rapid rate, and at midnight the captain went below, leaving the 


— mate in charge, with strict injunctions to steer West-south-west, and 
see that the captain was called at two o'clock, or sooner, if the weather 
° med a more threatening aspect. The wind at the time the captain went 
— was blowing a fresh breeze from East-north-east, with a heavy sea, 
which in to a violent gale; he was, however, not called until two 
‘clock. On coming on deck, the captain inquired whether the ship had 
com steered as he ordered, and then found that the second mate had mis- 
understood the orders given to him, and had ordered her to be kept on a 
West-north-west course, which had carried her directly on a lee shore, from 
which it was found impossible to extricate her, although every human effort 
as made. 
2 The Jordeson, from Cuba, which arrived in the Thames this week, has 
brought home the crew and the single passenger of the Euglish ship Helen, 
which was destroyed by fire while on her voyage from Para to Liverpool. 
The fire broke out in the after-hold, and all exertions to extinguish it were 
in vain : amon the cargo were 140 tons of India-rubber. The people were 
compelled to take to the two boats, in which they were tossed about on a 
boisterous sea, with little food to sustain them, for ten days, when they were 
up by the Jordeson. But their sufferings were not at an end: so 
an addition to the crew of the Jordeson caused her provisions to run 
short; and after all hands had been half-starved, and fain to eat rats and 
grease, they would probably have perished but from falling in with a ship, 
the Ocean Wave, which assisted them with provisions. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 


the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 














of 1842-51. of 1852 
Lymotic Diseases. .....ssesscseseversesececseccesevecsensceesece 2,891 coos 262 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 480 esse bl 
TPubercular Diseases .......cceccecceesceectesneeeseeseeeeeeeene 1,654 ee 194 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses...... 1,129 ecco 133 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........+ceeeececeeeeeee 301 eens bt 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 993 eooe «151 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 701 eove 70 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.......0ccccecccceccccecccecceccecece 90 eoee 9 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c....... eee 95 eoce ll 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & 66 ove 5 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. 13 ecce 2 
ti 30 eeee 6 
233 eee 33 
196 eeee 41 
452 eee 42 
166 eeee 46 
ation, Cold, and Intemperance.. 454 . 137 
Total (including unspecified causes).......-+seeeee eoeese 10,001 1,251 


Miss Blair, a ward in Chancery, has eloped from Taunton, with Mr. Gar- 
ratt O’Moore, an Irish gentleman. Miss Blair’s mother and stepfather, Cap- 
tain Meaher, were not averse to the match; but it is supposed that the 
enamoured pair thought the Chancellor might not have been so favourable 
to it. Mr. O’Moore is about forty years of age, the lady only seventeen ; 
she is entitled to some 800/. or 1000/7. a year. 

Mr. Loch, by direction of the Duke of Sutherland, has issued an announce- 
ment to the entire tenantry authorizing them to kill all the hares and rab- 
bits on their farms and lots.—Scotsman. 

A sporting paper states that the Home Secretary has given his approval to 
the draft of a bill aiming at the suppression of betting-houses. It is re- 
marked that the measure, as approved, is calculated to give an impetus to 
betting, and to create a new class of offices for its conduct on a larger scale. 

According to a correspondent of the Morning Post, persons desirous of in- 
suring their lives in ‘Tipperary are asked some very unpleasant questions. 
“A friend of mine went the other day to insure his life in Tipperary ; when 
the following Tae form was put into his hands—‘t Where do you live? 
Are you a landlord? Did you ever get a threatening notice? Were you 
ever fired at? How often? Have you any reason to apprehend such a thing 
at present?’ Unless these questions be satisfactorily answered upon oath, 
you can’t insure your life.” 

A clerk at Glasgow, of slight build and not yet twenty-one years of age, 
tecently walked from Glasgow to Dundee, a distance of eighty-four miles, in 
little more than twenty-three hours. He started at a quarter past one 
o'clock on Sunday morning, and arrived in Dundee soon after midnight. 
sage by the feat, he offers for a wager to walk ninety miles within twenty- 

ours. 

A restaurateur not far from the Boulevards, desirous of encouraging the 
visits of the English to partake of his various delicacies, has had his bill of 
fare translated into English. As a proof of the information which his 
Visitors are likely to obtain, one of the articles translated is quoted. The 
words “ Les cabinets se servent a la carte”’ is rendered “ The withdrawing- 
Tooms are served up after the bill.” 


The Swedish journals publish the following narrative. About ten days 
ago, a Madame Nilssen, wife of a brewer of the highest respectability, at 
Odesta, feeling that she was about to die, sent for M. Ringk, the Lutheran 

man of the parish, and, having caused every one to leave the room, con- 
with much anguish of mind, that about twenty-five years ago she and 
her husband had murdered their infant child. She said that Nilssen had 
seduced her, and that they subsequently marrried contrary to the wish of 
ir parents. As in Sweden Fay unmarried woman who has acted im- 
Prperly with a man is profoundly despised, even though she marry before a 
id be born, her husband proposed to her to kill the infant. She received 
the proposition with horror ; but he insisted, and she at last consented. They 
retired to an isolated house at some distance from the town, and there she 
was delivered. Her husband suffocated the child, and buried the body in a 
field. She described the precise spot where the interment took place. “A few 
hours after stating these facts, she died. As in the Lutheran Church con- 
fessions are not considered inviolably secret, M. Ringk informed the au- 
thorities of what Madame Nilssen had said. A search was made in the field, 
and the skeleton of the child was found. Thereupon M. Nilssen was ar- 
tested. He has filled the highest municipal offices in the town, and has al- 
ways been noted for his benevolence. 


The following circular has been addressed by Lord St. Leonards to the 

; kruptey Commissioners— 

“The Lord Chancellor wishes to direct the attention of the Commissioners 
of the Court of Bankruptcy to the provision in the 10th section of the Bank- 
rupt Law Consolidation Act which requires the Court to sit daily for the de- 
Spatch of business. This involves the necessity, on the part of every Com- 
™Missioner, of residence within a convenient distance of the court; and the 
ia cellor trusts that every Commissioner will comply with this con- 


= The Lord Chancellor also wishes to draw the attention of the Com- 
missioners to the power given by the 11th section to the Lord Chancellor, 














whenever it shall appear to him to be expedient, to order any Commir- 
sioner to hold sittings at such places within the district as the Lord 
Chancellor may think fit. This is a power which cannot be exercised 
without the aid of the Commissioners themselves: the Lord Chancellor 
desires, therefore, that whenever a Commissioner is of opinion that unne- 
cessary delay, expense, or inconvenience will be sustained by credi- 
tors unless sittings are held at some other than the usual place within the 
district, such Commissioner will apply to the Lord Chancellor for power 
to hold such sittings ; and as it is inexpedient that any such sittings should 
be held without sufficient cause, the Tord Chancellor directs that every 
such application shall state the grounds upon which it is made. 
“Sept. 25. Sr. Leonarps, C.”’ 





POSTSCRIPT. 


A letter from Aberdeen announces that the Prince Albert arrived at 
that port from the Arctic Seas on Thursday. She brings no accounts of 
Sir John Franklin's expedition. Her search extended as far North as 
Beechy Head. She wintered in Baffin’s Bay, searched Prince Regent's 
Inlet, discovered a channel on the West of North Somerset, traversed it 
with sledges, and round by Port Leopold; but found no traces of the 
missing expedition. On the 19th August she fell in with the North 
Star. The expeditions had passed up the Wellington Channel, then free 
from ice, early in the season, The Prince Albert left the ice on the 23d 
August, and brings despatches from the North Star. The officers and 
crew were all well. 





Protection seems almost everywhere abandoned by its old friends. A 
banquet was given on Thursday by the Derbyites of Wells to their new 
Member, Mr. R. C. Tudway. The three County Members, Mr. William 
Miles, Mr. Knatchbull, and Mr. Gore Langton, were present. It would 
seem that the orations of Mr. William Miles threw all the other speakers 
into the shade, for very shadowy reports of their speeches appear. Mr. 
Bernard, the chairman, in proposing the toast of “ Her Majesty's Minis- 
ters and the two Houses of Parliament,” said, he had no fear that 
“if in the coming campaign her Majesty's Ministers had a clear 
stage and fair dealing they would be able to guide the vessel of state 
through all the troubled seas, and bring her safely to shore at last.” 
Mr. William Miles acknowledged the compliment by a biographical 
sketch of Lord Derby’s Parliamentary career, and an essay on the value 
of the Houses of Parliament. The health of Mr, Tudway was given; 
and the new Member told his constituents, that, “free from fetters or 
any rash pledges,” he should take his seat determined to uphold the ge- 
neral policy of Lord Derby. Then followed the health of the County 
Members, and Mr. William Miles was again the spokesman. IIis topics 
were Lord John Russell's Perth speech, and the policy of Ministers. 
What their policy would be he had not the least notion; but he had 
some definite idea of what it would not be— 

** Suflice it, that one thing was scttled, there could be no more care on the 
very vexed question which had agitated the country for four or five years— 
mt the question of the imposition of a duty on corn. That was for ever 
settled. Those who were tried and injured by that ‘taxation had to look to 
other measures than the reimposition of those taxes for justice.” 

Mr. Miles gravely defended Lord John Russell from the charge of being 
a Democrat: Mr. Miles had never heard, and he gave no credit to such a 
charge. Lord John Russell had made a speech in which he brought up 
old arguments to throw a slur on those who were politically opposed to 
him. 

Four Members for Worcestershire, General Lygon, Captain Rushout, 
Mr. Wynn Knight, and Colonel Clive, attended the annual meeting of the 
Worcestershire Agricultural Society. One and all gave up Protection as 
hopeless, complained of the slack supply of labour, and recommended the 
farmer to imitate the manufacturer and betake himself to machinery. 

The Duke of Buccleuch and Lord Drumlanrig presided and vice-presided 
over the dinner given after the Dumfries and Kircudbright Agricultural 
show, on Tuesday. ‘The speakers avoided politics. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch especially urged the farmers to an unresting effort to improve their 
stocks, their methods, and their crops. The man, said the Duke, who 
thinks himself at the top of the tree is sure to fall: “the right way was 
for a man always to think he was getting up—never that he had got up.” 
The exhibition was admitted to be very good in all points. 


At a meeting of the inhabitants of Stamford Ilill, Stoke Newington, 
and that district, held last night, it was resolved to press upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of at once securing the site for the proposed Finsbury 
Park, 





President Bonaparte arrived at Agen on Wednesday ; and embarked 
next day on the Garonne for Bordeaux; which he reached in the after- 
noon. There is no variation in the character of the progress—the same 
cries, the same decorations, the same attendance of young girls dressed in 
white, the same marshalling of troops, and the same exaggeration in the 
official accounts. M. Bonaparte will enter Paris with Imperial magnifi- 
cence on the 17th instant—but whether as Emperor or not, is a state 
secret. 

It is remarked that M. de Kisseleff, the Russian Minister, has left Paris 
—it is said, on leave; but his absence is the subject of much comment ; 
“the Empire ” being considered so near at hand. 





According to the Emancipation, M. H. Brouckére has succeeded in 
forming a new Belgian Ministry; himself holding the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, and M. Liedts no portfolio; but the organ of the Priest party 
will not guarantee the correctness of the list. 

M. Rogier has published a defence of his conduct in the Tariff negotia- 
tions, in the shape of a reply to a note from M. Drouyn de Lhuys. Tho 
last paragraph sums up the causes which broke off the negotiations— 

“The Belgian Government did not accept the last proposition of the French 
Government, because, from the manner in which it was presented, and in 
which it was to be admitted and executed, it affected as regards us considera- 
tions the appreciations of which we could not leave to a foreign government ; 
because this proposition changed in our eyes the character and object of the 
arrangement of the 22d August; because, in the new negotiation, no offer 
was made to place the convention of the 22d August among the elements 
of this negotiation; and finally, because, in claiming the provisional vigour 
of the convention of 1845, we were not even given to understand on what 
bases the future negotiation could be established.” 
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Signs of disaffection at the summa termination of the Zollverein ne- | 


gotiations are beginning to appear. The Darmstadt Chamber, on the 4th 
instant, agreed to a resolution in favour of the continuance of the Zollve- 
rein. The Ministers, who evaded the debate, are said to have determined 
on the pursuit of an opposite course, Darmstadt is the capital of the Coa- 
lition, and this popular defection will give the higher authorities some 
trouble. Hesse follows Darmstadt. 

It appears that Baron Manteuffel’s declaration, that Prussia would only 


consent to continue the negotiation with those States who approve of the | 


Prussian plan of proceeding, was followed closely by a note from M. 
Meixner, the plenipotentiary from Bavaria, stating that the Coalition had 


never intended to break off negotiations. 


The Italian papers state that the Emperor of Austria will visit Venice 
and Milan during the present month, “in company with other crowned 
heads.” 


Up to the 4th instant, the whole number of cases of cholera in Berlin 
since the appearance of the disease is returned at 107. 
56 have been fatal, 14 have been cured, and 37 remain under treatment. 
From the 3d to the 4th there were eight new cases. In Dantzic the epi- 
demic is abating ; in Konigsberg, from the Ist to the 2d, seven new cases 
were announced, In the district of Wreschen the returns also show a 


decrease. 


An extensive robbery was committed last night or this morning at the 
premises of Mr. Jones the watchmaker, Post-oflice, Strand, 


We have received a letter, dated ‘“Queen’s Prison, 8th October,” and 
signed ‘“‘G, H. De S. N. Plantagenet Harrison,” stating the case of the 
writer in reply to our notice of the proceedings in the Insolvent Debtors 
Court on the 16th September: but the document is of such enormous 
Iength—fifteen pages, foolseap—that we should have difficulty in making 
room for it at any time, and especially at the end of the week. The writer 
explains several circumstances—such as the mode in which he became 

essed of Mr. Bishop’s guns, and the circumstances of his arrest in 
rante-tn order to show that he has never fraudulently misrepresented 
himself to be that which he was not. In a postscript, received this morn- 
ing, he points out a distinct error in our paper: he never was in Newgate 
prison. We need not tell our readers that we have no disposition to in- 
jure Mr. Harrison. If his letter had been as concise as it could easily 
ave been made without omitting a single substantial fact, we should 
have printed it at once. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Fray AFTERNOON, 

The English Funds remained steady till Wednesday ; Consols fluctuating 
between buyers and sellers at 100. On that day an advance of } per cent 
occurred ; at which improvement the market has since been steady; and 
after touching 100 8, the closing price this afternoon is 1004} both for 
Money and Account. 

The business transacted has been unimportant; though rather more activity 
has been observable for the last few days, when the demand for stock has 
increased. The books of the various Stocks, the dividends upon which be- 
come due on the 10th instant, will open for private transfer on Monday the 
ilth, and the dividends will be paid to the public on Wednesday the 13th 
instant. 

There is no change of importance in the value of money ; and the only mone- 
tary feature of the week is the demand for silver for exportation. The 
regions of the North have been seized by our capitalists, and we have to 
relate the first invasion of Sweden and beveer by the genius of English 
Finance. ‘Iwo schemes have this week made their appearance; the first a 
Norwegian trunk railway, of which the Shares are in two classes, one of 
10/. and another of 20/. each: although no allotment of Shares has taken 
place, the price of them has risen to 1} premium. The second scheme is 





the “Swedish Provincial Mortgage Loan,” to the extent of 450,000/. in | 


a four per cent Stock at 93; to be paid up in the following instalments,—13 
per cent on allotment, 10 per cent on the Ist December 1852, 20 per cent 
on the Ist March 1853, 30 aid cent on the Ist June 1853, 20 per cent on the 
Ist September 1853. The loan is contracted by certain Commissioners ap- 
inted by royal charter under the authority of the Swedish Diet. These 
‘ommissioncrs are the actual mortgagees of certain estates, upon which the 
interest and capital of this loan are secured. The Bonds to be extinguished 


at par by a half-yearly redemption to the extent of 1 per cent per annum, | 


The Commissioners have also the right of redemption at par of all or any 
part of the loan that may be outstanding on the Ist December 1863, on 

iving six months’ notice. The demand for the Scrip of this undertaking 

as been such as to cause the price to advance to 3} premium. Not many 
transactions have occurred in it for the last few days, and the nominal price 
may be quoted at 2} premium. We should add, however, that the loan is 
entirely a private speculation, and that neither principal nor interest is gua- 
ranteed by the Swedish Government. 

The transactions in the Foreign Market have been few; and though the 
demand for all varieties of Foreign Shares is continually increasing, the pur- 
chases of Foreign Stock have been insignificant. The only important varia- 
tion in prices has been in Spanish Stock: both the Active and Deferred 
Three per Cents have improved, the latter to 24}. 

The English Share Market is firmer; the advance in the price of London 
and North-western Stock since Saturday being about 2/. Foreign Shares of 
all descriptions continue in demand at improved prices. 

SATURDAY TWELVE 0’CLocK. 

The English Funds opened at the closing quotations of yesterday, at which 
the market is steady, with but little business. The only change of import- 
ance in the Foreign Market is in Spanish Deferred Three per Cent Stock, 
the opening price of which was 24} 25; a demand for it has since occurred, 
and 25} was freely bid, the price being nominally 25}. The Old Three per 
Cents are 51 to }, and Passive 6} }. The other Foreign Stocks are at yes- 


dish Mortgage Loan 2 to 3 premium. 
and North-western having been done at 118}. 
Saturpay Two o’CLock. 


The English Funds are rather firmer. Consols have been done at 1003 


for Account, and close at 100} § both for Money and Account: the business | 


transacted has been unimportant. In the Foreign Market, Spanish Three 
per Cent Deferred has improved to 25}, closing at 253 }. The rise of 1} 
per cent since yesterday is to be attributed, it is said, to very favourable 


nancial reports received from Madrid. It is also reported that the Bonds , 
of the Three per Cent Deferred Debt will be taken in payment of the caution- | 


money of some of the projected railways. The following is the official record 
of business—Buenos Ayres, 71; Danish Three per Cents, 82; Grenada, 213; 
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Of these cases | 





[Saturday, 





rs i. 
Ditto Deferred, 11} 3; Peruvian Deferred, 63}; Russian Four-and-a-half 
per Cents, 105; Sardinian, 96 ; Spanish Three per Cents, 514 51; Ditto De. 
ferred, 254 § } 3 8; Ditto Passive, 6} §; Ditto Committee Certificates 3h 2 

The Share Market is steady, and prices are generally firm, with a tendency 
| to improvement. The following are the — bargains—Aberdeen or 
| Ambergate, Notts, Boston, and Eastern Junction, 64; Bristol and Exeter, 
| 101; Caledonian, 46} 7} 7; Chester and Holyhead, 15; East Anglian, 957 
| L. and E, and L. and D., 43; Eastern Counties, 1138; Eastern Union, Class 
| A late E. U. Shares, 9}; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 71 2; Edinburgh, Perth 
| and Dundee, 23; Great Northern, 78} 8; Bitto Half-shares, A Deferred’ 
40; Ditto Half-shares, B 6 per Cent, 116; Great Southern and Western. 

Ireland,) 95; Great Western, 953 6; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 84} 3 3 g5? 
itto Fifths, 11}; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 103} 4; Londen 
and North-western, 118} } 119]; Ditto Fifths, 154; London and South. 
western, 90 89} 90}; Midland, 76} }; North British, 31}; North Stafford. 
| shire, 135}; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 46}; York, New- 
castle, and Berwick, 67; York and North Midland, 49} ; Leeds and Bradford 
108; Caledonian, 101} 100; Chester and Holyhead Guaranteed 5} per 
; Cent, 188 19; Eastern Union Scrip Guaranteed 6 per Cent, 17} 3; Ne Ha 
and Brighton Guaranteed 5 per Cent, 131 30}; Great Indian Peninsula, 7h; 
aris and Lyons, 24 } 3; , 








Northern of France, 29} 3 ; 33; Paris and Strasbourg, 

30} $; Western of France, 13} §. Bank—Australasian, 594. 
3 per Cent Consols.......... 100} g | Danish 3 per Cents ......., 813 
Ditto for Account, .......... 100 | Dutch 24 per Cents........, 644 5 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 967 
BS} per Cents ....ccseceeeees shut Mexican 3 per Cents ......, * i 
Long Annuities ...........++ shut Peruvian 6 per Cents ......, 103 4 
Bank Stock ....cccccccccers shut Portuguese 5 per Cents1824. 1002 * 
Exchequer Bills .........+++ 68 73 pm.| Russian 5 per Cents,..,..... 118 29” 
BREER BORE cccccccescevccce Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 104 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...,.... 100 2 Spanish 3 per Cents ......., 514 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 97 9 Ditto Deferred ...........45 25, 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 5 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....., 93 i 
Danish 5 per Cents. ........ 104 5 Austrian Scrip .......000e05 —_— 





Che Chentres. 

We observe with regret that the manager of the Princess's is entering 
upon what seems to usa doubtful line of policy. He has done so much 
that is commendable, and has given such evidences of good taste and un- 
remitting care, that he should be most chary of a position which he has 
so honourably earned. Even in the aberration to which we now refer, 
he has been misled by one of the very qualities that have contributed to 
his renown. 





pry Ae prices ; Turkish Scrip being 8} premium, and the Scrip of the Swe- | 
‘he Share Market is steady; London | 


| the pleasing ingredient of juvenile vivacity. 


The present age as far as theatres are concerned is essentially one of 
decoration, Mr. Macready and Madame Vestris discovered this fact, and 
Messrs. Phelps and Charles Kean assumed it as the basis of their opera- 
tions. The style in which representations of past ages have been given at 
the Princess’s has often called forth our commendations as perfect of its 
kind, and we have as often called attention to the neglect of accessories at 
other establishments as a potent cause of failure. But the love of decora- 
tion may be carried too far. Aslong as the accessories are introduced for 
the sake of rendering with extra attraction works of literary merit, the 
manager is to be commended, according to the amount of his zeal and 
care; but when the accessories lose their proper character, and, no longer 
accessories, become the sole objects of attraction, it is time to ery “ Hold— 
enough!” or we shall come to a state of things which may be compared to 
a gallery hung with pictureless frames. 

The new melodrame of Mont St, Michel we may regard as an attempt 
to obtain success by decoration only. The Norman rock is a picturesque 
object; all pains have been taken to exhibit it far and near in the most 
effective manner ; and full use has been made of the neighbouring quick- 
sand and the encompassing mists, to strike the eye of the spectator. But, 
unhappily, the story of a young lady, who, taking advantage of the lo- 
cality, saves her father from the consequences of a charge of high trea- 
son, is too weak to form the basis of a drama two hours long; and the 
elaborate decorations cannot hide the flimsiness of the subject decorated. 
The comic part, which is introduced after the fashion of the old school of 
melodrame, has done more harm than good; for a very close approach to 
an actual representation of capital punishment on the stage, proved so 
offensive to a large body of the audience on the first night, that they 
nearly brought the piece to an abrupt termination. It was rather an 
unfortunate circumstance that Mr. Wright, who, having quitted the 
Adelphi, made his débit at the Princess's in the new drama, should have 
to open his Oxford Street career with a noose about his neck. 

However, it is not so much the defects of Mont St. Michel as a weak 
melodrame which have elicited the remarks at the commencement of this 


| notice, as the position which it occupies in the entertainments of the 


evening. A mere spectacle has often enough been the wind-up of a 
theatrical bill of fare, in the most legitimate days; and spectacle, like 
anything else, may be good or bad. But Mont St. Michel, which is evi- 
dently written as a simple melodrame, and which does not even contain 
an effective serious part, is given as the staple commodity of the night. 


| The Corsican Brothers was in the same position ; but there was something 


so peculiar about that piece, and its dramatic value was so much height- 
ened by the acting of Mr. Charles Kean, that we might allow it to stand 
as an exception to the general rule. On the other hand, the production 
of a mere ordinary melodrame, in which only the second-rate personages 
of the company sustain the serious interest, and in which literary excel- 
lence is not even contemplated, is a mistake in a management whose aim 
is to secure a high position among Metropolitan theatres. 


Drury Lane has fulfilled its threat, by reopening with a wretched com- 
pany, composed of utter strangers to the Metropolis, who do not even 
pretend to anything like acting. In the good old days, such an exhibi- 
tion as the performance of Sir E. B. Lytton’s Richelieu, on Saturday, 
would have been called an “ insult to the public” ; but we have ceased 
to regard the public as a being sensitive enough to be wounded by any- 
thing that can happen ina theatre. As for a bad performance at Drury 


| Lane, it is only like one peceadillo more in the Borgia family. 


The Haymarket and the Adelphi both opened on Monday, without the 
armen of any novelty ; the reappearance of Madame Celeste at the 
atter, after a year’s absence, being quite sufficient attraction to a public 
who applauded her to the echo. At the Haymarket, Miss Rosa Bennett, 
one of the scions of a well-known theatrical family, has since made her 
débit as Sophia in the Road to Ruin; in which part she displayed great 
confidence, and a consummate knowledge of stage routine, combined with 


























October 9, 1852.] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NEW FRENCH PIECE ADAPTED AT THE 
WESTMINSTER THEATRE. 

hing recognition of his Imperial Majesty Louis Na- 
f St. James’s, foreshadowed in the tolerant 
tone newly adopted towards that august memige, by the organ 
of the Court in Printinghouse Square, will have at least two grand 
conveniences: it will save this land from the wrath of his Im- 
perial Majesty, which might have been so justly exercised after 
the rude language levelled at him from British subjects forgetting 
the exposed and helpless condition of their country; and it will 
afford the opportunity for Lord Malmesbury to invite his “ aflee- 
tionate correspondent,” while residing as a friend of the family at 
Buckingham Palace, to superintend the ceremonies of the season in 
her Majesty’s Theatre of Westminster. It is understood that the 











Tue approac 
poleon by the Court o 


season is to open with new splendours and varieties, the company | 


appearing in new parts. 
useful 


litically on the other side of the Channel are to be repro- 
duced in an English dress. 


The grand performance which has 
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had such a run in France, “ The Saving of Society,” will be adapted | 
to the English stage; and the illustrious visitor, who has had so | 


much experience and success, not only in Paris but in the pro- 
vinees, will personally superintend the getting-up. The piece is 
in process of translation by Mr. Disraeli; the religious passages 
of the drama being kindly undertaken by Lord Ellenborough. 


Of course the part of the Prince President will be filled by Lord | 


Derby, who has so great an aptitude for saving society in the 

arental way, against its will, as nurses wash and dress babies. The 
hate Prince President will find most trouble in teaching to Lord 
Derby that for which he has shown so great a capacity himself— 
to hold his tongue. 
though he talks too much, he seldom says much: but that is not 
enough. Dead silence is often the most eloquent, especially in the 
process of saying society. Lord Derby has been urged to wear a 
moustache, as an admirable auxiliary in keeping the countenance : 
but he offered to knock down any one who should propose that 
Frenchified step again. The reply in excuse was, that the whole 
lan of saving society in the paternal way was copied from Paris: 
ut he rejoined, with great acuteness, that was a different thing. 
As the Prince President of the Imperial Parliament, Lord Derby 


will wear the old crown of Man; and several young girls, from the | 


agricultural provinces, or from Mr. Lumley’s Theatre in the Hay- 


market, will strew flowers before him as he walks up to his place | 


in the House of Lords. An old farmer, who has been ruined by 
free trade, will be in attendance to burst into tears, and to receive 
a shilling from the sympathizing Prince Premier. 

There has been some difficulty in arranging the other parts, and 
it is understood that the English adapter will freely indulge in 
licence. The restoration of the Empire was to have been paral- 
leled in the performance by the restoration of Protection; but it 
could not be managed ; and indeed that essential incident is under- 
stood to be in the hands of Mr. Disraeli, who is the poet and stage- 
manager. He is still very confident, although the rest of the com- 
pany do feel that the incident is a long time coming; but he says 
that, at the worst, he could but fall back upon something out of 
Tancred. It will probably represent the triumph of Free-trade 
over Democracy. 

It has been very difficult to find a part for Lord John Russell. 
For it is resolved that the performance shall include the whole 
strength of the house ; and as the public is at the expense of support- 
ing at least two companies in that theatre, it is resolved to employ 
them all. Lord John, however, hasin the most handsome manner 
extricated those who might be considered his rivals from their dif- 
ficulty, and has struck out a part for himself, as “ Chief of the De- 
mocracy.” This will introduce a series of very striking incidents 
into the performance. How the idea will be worked out, is not 
known,—whether it will be on the model of Robespierre, or Ledru- 
Rollin, or Masaniello, or Cromwell; or whether it will take hints 
from all, with new steps. Probably the latter. He may also de- 
rive hints from a favoured writer of the Whig party, and retain 
something from Lord Grizzle. It is uncertain what is to be done 
with this new part,—whether it may not include some traces of 
Monk, and whether Lord John may not hand over the Democracy 
to the hero of the piece in the final tableau of the happy ending ; 
which Mr. Disraeli has already arranged, although the beginning 
1s not quite ready. 

rd Panmure is studying a very interesting part—that of a 

Tory Nobleman in disguise as the Lieutenant to the Chief of the 

mocracy. He rehearsed his opening speech at Arbroath: it is 
very telling—full of the dagger under the cloak. 

Mr. Hume occasioned some anxiety, as it was known that he 
would insist on having a part. It was proposed to intrust to him 
that of “Lord Harry Vane,” the Victor Hugo of the piece; but 
he has spontaneously undertaken the Ballet: he will appear as 


“Genius of the Ballot,” or “the Sad Fairy,” mourning over every- | 


ody, in a graceful attitude. 

Mr. John Bright takes a part founded on that of Brien Bo- 
roihme, doubling it with those of Strongbow and O’Connell, as 
“Paddy the Ribandman of Manchester.” He is now in Ireland, 
studying the brogue, and learning how to call Boroihme “ Boru.” 
At the suggestion of the Prince President, Mr. Cobden is to be 
appointed Lord High Admiral of the [forse Guards, with charge 

e choruses. 


Lord Derby, indeed, may represent, that al- | 


) rather than profitable. 
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Two actors still remain without parts. Lord Palmerston has 
been invidiously omitted; whether out of deference to the Prince 
President or not, we have no information. A friendly eritie in 
| the press indicates for him the post of Mephistopheles—the seep- 
tical genius of the picee, with some surprising incident towards 
| the end, and the accomplished actor is at work upon that idea. 
Some have suggested a very striking incident—that he should ap- 
pear as Grand Bottleholder to the Democracy; the bottle to con- 
tain— poison, 

The gravest difficulty is to know what to do with the Queen; 
and it cannot be easy to weave an English Queen into a perform- 
ance like Zhe Saving of Society on a French model. There really 
| does appear no he Ip for it, if present councils should prevail, but 
that her Majesty should take the slightly altered part of “ Louisa 
Philippe,” and retire to a generous hospitality at Versailles as 
“ Madame Smith.” 











LORD DERBY’S LAST STAND IN CANADA. 
A Goop general always tries to choose his own ground, but when 


‘o that end, the dramatic entertainments which have proved so | he has a free choice he never would choose the very worst that he 


could take up. Such, however, in Colonial affairs would seem to 
be the principle on which the present Ministers act. When they 
entered office, Sir John Pakington personally showed a disposition 
to accept the expression of Colonial opinion, and he obtained con- 
| siderable credit for the improved selallions which he fostered be- 
tween the Colonial Office and the colonists of Australia and New 

Zealand. His demonstration in favour of protecting the fishing 
| interest of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia was possibly ascribable 
to a sympathy with Colonial wishes, not altogether to be con- 
| demned in its motives by its exceedingly infelicitous result. But 
| when the Government, as a whole, has been called upon to make 
a deliberate stand in Colonial affairs, it has selected the very worst 
ground. In Australia, its firmest stand is upon transportation; 
in the Cape of Good Hope, upon the Caffrarian scheme and the 
delay of the representation; and now in Canada, we see it taking 
its stand, of all grounds, upon the Clergy Reserves! 

The correspondence between the Imperial Government and the 
representative of the Canadian Government has been laid before 
the Colonial Parliament. That local Legislature had sought the 
| authority of the Imperial Legislature to alter the existing ar- 
rangements with regard to Clergy Reserves, and the late Impe- 
rial Government was about to introduce a bill for the purpose of 
conferring that authority: the present Ministers do not intend 
“to propose such a measure to Parliament this session”; and Sir 
| John Pakington states why they have revoked the official promise. 
The reasons are four: first, that a general election had taken place 
in Canada, and the views of the new Assembly were not ascer- 
tained; secondly, (we scarcely abridge the original phrase,) that 
Ministers doubt how far they will be able to give their consent to 
an arrangement which would probably divert to other purposes the 
only public fund except that devoted to the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church for the support of divine worship and re- 
ligious instruction in the colony; thirdly, that although Minis- 
ters would be willing to reconsider the distribution of the Clergy 
Reserves, they hold that the distribution authorized by the 
existing Clergy Reserve Act leaves “no ground for reasonable 
jealousy or complaint of undue favour to particular religious de- 
nominations”; and fourthly, that “numerous petitions, having 
many thousand signatures, have been addressed to the Imperial 
Parliament, praying that the existing act may continue in foree.” 

This is a most extraordinary array of reasons sclf-condemnatory. 
The profession of acting on petitions received from a minority, and 
from an interested minority, is an ayowal of partiality as a prin- 
ciple. The opinion in favour of the existing act begs the very 
question in issue. The hint that if the reserves be given up, the 
Roman Catholic Church will be the only one endowed with a pub- 
lic fand for the maintenance of public worship, is baseless: the 
Roman Catholics have certain funds secured to them by treaty, 
their property; but the only public money which they receive is a 
share of the grant in common with other persuasions. The pro- 
fessed desire to await the new Assembly is the most transparent of 
pretexts: the public opinion is very well known, and the last 
Assembly as fairly expressed the publie opinion as the new one. 
The profession of awaiting the decision of a new Parliament in 
England on the subject of Free-trade was a less transparent hum- 
bug; since there had been public changes in this country. A 
Ministry pretending always to await the decision of “ the nert Par- 
liament” would have as reasonable a ground as that of Lord Derby’s 
Government in asking the next Assembly whether it adhered to 
the long-formed opinion of the whole province. The absurdity of 
this reference from the past to the present Assembly is shown by 
the last vote of the new Legislature, which aflirmed the demand 
for authority to deal with the Clergy Reserves by 52 to 22. In- 
deed, the evasive spirit of the Ministers is shown in the obstinate 
resolution to ignore a resolution of the Council, submitted to the 
Colonial Office by Mr. Hincks, because it had not yet been received 
by the usual official channel. 

“The colony will not give up its demand, for the reason that the 
inconvenience occasioned by the system of reserves is practical. 
No person in this country can know so well how to dispose of the 
lands and the proceeds of sale as persons in the colony. If funds 
for spiritual ministrations be nee ded, of course the colonists will 
know how to provide themselves suitably, since religious decorum 
is not bounded by the Eastern shore of the Atlantic Ocean ; and any 
attempt to bind the colonists prospectively must be vexatious 
There can be no pretence to justify the 
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osition assumed by Lord Derby, except the wish of some of his 
Frigh Church party allies in this country. In the colony, his po- 
sition can only illustrate the unwisdom, the official ignorance, and 
the capricious prejudices to which the substantial interests of the 
Colonies are sacrificed. 


THE WINE-DUTIES. 

To supply raw material for manufacture in the newspapers, seems 
to be the object to which Parliamentary Committees now direct 
their industry; and one of the most recent products is a capital 
specimen. Here we have the so-called “ Report of the Wine- 
duties Committee” in two thick octavo volumes, each of five or 
six hundred pages—the mere “ evidence,” and that of a singularly 
scattered character; then Mr. Chisholm Anstey, the Chairman, 
supplies a draught report—in the Morning Chronicle ; and one of 
the witnesses, Mr. Cyrus Redding, through the same channel, an 
analysis of the evidence, which is in fact nothing more than a 
rather general article on the subject. On these materials the 
newspapers set to work, with what clue they may; and Members 
who desire to act on the information thus obtained will probably 
seek it in the essays of the daily journals. Now this is really not 
the way in which Parliamentary Committees should do their duty 
to a very excellent subject. : 

As it is, the case against the existing wine-duties may be re- 
garded as conclusive. They are one of the most glaring violations 
of Free-trade principles remaining on the tariff. The first objec- 
tion to lowering them is that the revenue cannot be spared: but 
in an article that is evidently restricted in consumption by the ex- 
cessive tax—that is indeed struggling to attain to a consumption 
which awaits it—every tyro in finance knows that the lowering of 
duty is beneficial to revenue. The history of the wine-trade ex- 
emplifies this truth in the highest degree. While the duty was 
comparatively low, the consumption was free and copious: in the 
reign of Charles the Second, with a population of 5,000,000 the 
consumption was 90,000 pipes; now, with 27,500,000 of people, 
the consumption is less than 50,000. When Pitt lowered the 
duties, the consumption rose from 3,000,000 to 7,000,000 gallons ; 
in the ten years ending 1841, the average consumption was still. 
nearly 7,000,000 gallons: the duty was slightly raised in 1840, and 
the consumption in the ten years ending 1851 was under 6,500,000. 
The revenue is defrauded by adulteration ; and the very merchants 
who export from Portugal, dreading the total destruction of the 
credit of their wine,—a fate of which the destroyed trade in Nan- 
kin cloth affords a precedent,—have struggled hard against the use 
of the elder-berry and other more noxious ingredients. Still the 
duty operates as a protection, not only on the dearest wines, but 
on the disgusting compounds which pass by the name of “ port” 
and “ sherry.” The duty of 5s. 9d. the gallon is one of nearly 100 
per cent on the most expensive wines, of nearly 300 per cent on 
many wines that actually pay duty. 

The common argument against reduction is twofold: that the 
taste of the people of this country is not for wine, but for other 
drinks,—which accounts for the stationary consumption ; and that 
the field of production is really more limited than is supposed. We 
have long ago combated both those positions, and they disappear 
before the evidence. It is true that tea, coffee, chocolate, ginger- 
beer, and other non-alcoholic drinks, have been introduced; true 
that beer is still the favoured liquor of the Anglo-Saxon palate 
in benighted existence without knowledge of higher things; true, 
that Teetotalism is a dogma more extensively practised than it was, 
probably, among Stoics, Essenes, and other early ascetics. One of 
the witnesses before the Committee relates, that if you allow com- 
mon porters access to cellars containing wine and beer, where they 
can and do pilfer, the thing selected by that irresponsible choice 
is, not the wine but the beer. True; but the opposite truth is 
on a scale of resistless magnitude. Several sub deinen have 
taken to selling “ wine” in glasses over the counter at 4d. or even 
23d. the glass, and great is the consumption thereof. One has a 
thousand people a day in his shop; another thus sells a pipe and a 
half of port-wine per week. And whoare the consumers ?—clerks, 
tradesmen, artisans, skilled labourers, and cabmen ; also “ the sick 

r.” One vintner in this trade notices the usual phenomenon— 
the decline of drunkenness among the wine-drinking species: he 
never sees a drunken man in his place. A viutner may construe 
* drunkenness” leniently ; but the evidence is conclusive, that wine- 
drinkers are sober where gin-drinkers are sottish, and that the 
humbler classes will make large sacrifices to get at wine. 

Now they might have it in their own homes at a shilling a 
bottle—at much less, we believe, but at least so low as that. 

As to the field of supply, it is, as we have insisted, practically 
unlimited. In Portugal itself whole districts are unfruitful to 
us; Spain has never yet been called into full requisition, nor Italy, 
nor regions even yet beyond that country; and in many of the 
rudest districts production would grow with the demand. The high 
duty, be it remembered, operates in various ways to check con- 
sumption, besides the mere enhancement of price. In the first 
place, it creates a double enhancement: it restricts cheap wines, 
which will not pay the importer at a duty exceeding 300 per cent: 
the humblest wine-drinker therefore must limit himself to wine of 
which the prime cost is high, as well as the added duty. Next, 
the duty encourages adulteration; which seriously deteriorates the 
taste and pleasant exhilaration of wine. Further, it excludes 
many of the most pleasant wines, because they will not keep. It 
has often been assumed that Italian wines would not suit the 
English taste, from their being more relishing of the grape than a 
cultivated wine-connoisscur will like: but the evidence clean de- 











stroys that presumption. The use of Marsala wine has inepennet 
and continues to increase; in the Navy it goes with port, and js 
thus displacing sherry. But this increase takes place in spite of 
serious drawback. ‘To sustain a sale rendered comparatively slow 
by high price, it is necessary to “doctor” these Southern Wines, 
especially by the addition of alcohol ; and hence the real nature 
and flavour of Italian wine remain unknown except to the tra. 
veller or the curious amateur importer. Ledi’s catalogue is but g 
list of names to the English resident ; and the wines which the 
jolly boys of Murillo are hugging are untasted. Although the 
evidence establishes the fact that the produce of Italy and Spain 
may be considered practically unlimited, it is necessarily defective 
in bringing forward these corroborative circumstances, which 
would show how many pleasant drinks might be extended to the mid. 
dle-class epicures who are now content with a disguised Ma: 

or to the port-drinking and bucellas-drinking artisans and cabmen, 
The evidence establishes the broad facts, that the high duty ig 
detrimental to revenue, and destructive to large fields of con- 
sumption; and that the public is eagerly seeking the use of wine, 
only repelled by the duty-cost : but if these wide and rich fields 
of production had been traversed, we might have had another 
thick volume of evidence, and the Committee might have been 
inspired to bring forth a report. 





SOLDIERS AND THE ROMISH PRIESTS IN IRELAND, 
THE recently-published correspondence between the Reverend P, 
Conway and the Irish Commander-in-chief, respecting the with. 
drawal of soldiers from divine service at the Roman Catholic cha- 
pel of Ballinrobe, calls for something more than the very tem 
rate consideration which it has received at the hands of the mili- 
tary authorities in Ireland. The facts of the case appear to be 
these. About sixty men of the Ninth Foot, who are Roman Ca- 
tholics, attended the Roman Catholic chapel under the command 
of Ensign Taylor; before the service was quite over, Mr. Taylor, 
whom the curate called “an ill-mannered and offensive jackan- 
apes,” advanced in a “swaggering” manner, and abruptly ordered 
the soldiers to withdraw, “ thereby creating great disturbance and 
confusion.” The curate threatens to close the chapel; and pend- 
ing investigation, he announces that “the officer who may accom- 
pany the men to mass cannot get the usual accommodation: he 
will remain standing outside the door on the ground-floor.” The 
military reply is, that Ensign Taylor is deaf, and thought that 
the service was over; that when Mr. Conway announced his regret 
“that he could not accept any offering from those few persons who 
voted against their religion and their country” at the elections, 
“Mr. Taylor thought Mr. Conway was commencing a political dis- 
cussion.” It is admitted that Mr. Taylor may have been “ hasty 
and indiscreet” in withdrawing his men, but on an investigation 
there appeared to be no doubt that he had intended to fulfil his 
instructions. 

This correspondence shows the excessive inconvenience of the 
arrangements by which soldiers are permitted to enter Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels on a species of sufferance; and if it is true, as Mr. 
Conway says, that immediately after Mr. Taylor’s order, he, the 
priest, “ expressed in a few words dissatisfaction at the extreme 
impropriety which had been observed by this stripling in power,” 
and that “the men remained some time in their + aed on account 
of their seeing no reason or ground for his extraordinary conduct,” 
it is evident that the officer bearing her Majesty’s commission has 
been placed in a very false attitude,—that of competing in au- 
thority, before a body of sixty men, with a functionary whose 
ow rare | is barely recognized ; and competing in vain! If the men 
hesitated, their hesitation was mutinous; and if neither Ensign 
Taylor be censured nor the men punished, it is inevitable that a 
doubt must be suggested in their minds as to whether some dis- 
cretionary selection of obedience has not been left to them. Such 
a position must be fatal to discipline; and it is lamentable that it 
may happen any day in the Roman Catholic chapels throughout 
Ireland which are attended by soldiers, 

The necessity for placing officers and men in such a position 
arises from the mistaken policy of half-measures, which has tole- 
rated the Roman Catholic religion without fully recognizing the 
persuasion tolerated. The consequence is, that the arrangements 
respecting the worship of Roman Catholic soldiers in the Army 
rest not upon the actual circumstances but upon an evasion of 
them ; and being an evasion, they prove to be unsound and incon- 
venient in practice. When once it was recognized that such things 
as Roman Catholics exist in the Army, and that men of that per- 
suasion must be permitted to have the ministrations of their 
priests, it became evident that it would have been far better to 
provide such ministrations in a mode under the control of the 
military authorities than to make the men enter the chapel of any 
place where they might be upon permission of the priest; their 
officer a heretic, perchance the object of mutinous suggestions im 
Irish. In the reviving animosity of religious conflict, it is hardly 
to be expected that the scene at Ballinrobe will be the last of its 
kind; still less that priests who may have been provoked by the 
deafness of an English “ stripling” may not be avenged of it in 
—s by the English deafness to mutinous insinuations in 
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se. 

Instead of producing inconvenience, it is more than probable 
that the appointment of authorized chaplains for Roman Catholic 
regiments would incidentally have a very at convenience. 
Although the Papal prohibition may have checked the attendance 
of Roman Catholic students at the Queen’s Colleges, it has not 





prevented that attendance; and the same prohibition has not pre- 
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~+.4d Roman Catholic priests from undertaking the spiritual 
Se eedeony for those sulle This is an important fact bearing 
upon much more than the Queen’s Colleges. It is well known, 
that before the Papal aggression, and in spite of the embarrass- 
ments arising from the resistance to that aggression, the Liberal 
Catholics of Treland, without desiring to incur the odium which so 
often attaches to an avowed renegade, especially toa renegade from 
a faith that is under a cloud, have materially altered their own 
ition towards Rome and towards the more retrograde dogmas of 
that church. The fact is attested by the unequivocal disposition 
of the Roman Catholics to promote the system of education insti- 
tuted by the National Board of Ireland, and developed on a more 
dignified scale in the Queen’s Colleges. There exists, then, in 
the Romish Church of Ireland a body highly intelligent and so- 
cially influential, yet willing to accept a relation with the temporal 
State, together with all that such relation implies of moral and in- 
tellectual advancement. It is to be inferred from these facts, that 
an arrangement which should multiply the — of connexion 
between the Romish Church in Ireland and the temporal State 
within the control of the temporal State, would facilitate the de- 
velopment of a liberal feeling, that must act upon the Romish 
Church in Ireland far more beneficially than a compulsory coercion 
of Popish recusants, or any direct bait to a flagrant renegade move- 
ment, always questionable and often odious. This is another and 
an im t reason why the appointment of chaplains for Roman 
Catholic soldiers might be viewed with satisfaction rather than 
repugnance; especially since it is obvious, that with an extension 
of the field of employment, and the consequent facilities for system- 
atically arranging some kind of promotion, the moral benefit of 
that relation would be greatly increased. 





HOW TO STOP THE RAILWAY-ACCIDENT 
SYSTEM. 

In nakedness, the character of the railway accident at Aynho, 
on the new Birmingham branch of the Great Western Railway, 
has never been excelled. There have been accidents far more 
comprehensively destructive to property and to life ; accidents more 
ana d in their details; but none in which the obvious causes have 

more transparently presented, none in which they have been dis- 
played with so much studied celebrity. One effect has been to pull 
up the discussion of railway accidents, as it were, to the highest 
point of rigour. The multiplication of such disasters has not failed 
to compel in all quarters a rigid attention ; and if we have somewhat 
taxed the patience of our readers, in analyzing the causes of these 
deliberate casualties, we are able to justify our demand upon that 
attention by the extent to which our analysis has been followed in 
our contemporaries. The anatomy of railway accidents has now 
become the common poe of the daily and weekly newspapers ; 
and in the Zimes of Monday appeared a masterly resumé of the 
general theory of railway accidents, placing the readers throughout 
the extensive circulation of that journal, shall we say, almost on a 
level with our own readers. 

The Aynho accident gives the coup de grace to the old idea that 
all matters of meeting public wants can be regulated satisfactorily 
by the simple law of supply and demand, under the screw of com- 

ition. Unquestionably, the thing that the public most demands 
is economical, commodious, and safe travelling, at a speed consistent 
with the essentials named by those adjectives. The railway com- 
panies supply travelling which is speedy when not stopped by fatal 
obstruction, but for the majority of passengers studiously incom- 
modious, economical under a severe penalty, and not safe at all. 
As to the screw of competition, its powers over matters of such 
magnitude as railways may be estimated by this Aynho case: it 
was the first day of opening a competitive line to the important 
town of Suiesten, and the managers of a railway newly soli- 
citing public favour signalized that day by a wholesale disregard 
of exactness, of public convenience, and of safety. 

One can imagine the satisfaction to the public mind, if a new 
railway company were to advertise a direct route to Birmingham, 
on which the travelling should be moderately swift, absolutely 
exact, and as safe as science and painstaking could render it. We 
venture to say that that line would monopolize the whole traffic. 
Indeed, the demand for such a line is obvious. What, then, pre- 
vents it? Parliament. The reason why such a line cannot be 
established is, that Parliament has given preémption, preoccupa- 
tion, and other important privileges, to the existing railways. The 
existing railways, therefore, are in this position—they have disap- 
pointed the public expectations; they withhold from the public 
that which is demanded by common business calculation, not less 
than by justice and humanity; and they are a practical obstruc- 
tion to the satisfaction of that demand at other hands. The ma- 
hagers of railway companies have deliberately elected to occupy 
this exceedingly eons ous and precarious position, that they stand 
in obstruction to a plain, a rational, and a general demand for a 

ies of accommodation which could otherwise be supplied com- 
Pitty, beneficially to the public, and profitably to the undertakers. 

e now general discussion and clear understanding of the subject 
forbid the anticipation that the public will permanently consent to 
be defrauded of that which might so well be had. 

But how obtain the coercive power? The most obvious instru- 
ment at the hands of the public is the Executive Government, 
backed by the Legislature; and various means of fitting that 
instrument for aaletin have suggested themselves. One mode 
would be, by extending the general principle of Lord Lyttelton’s 
act; at once rendering the managers of railways more largely and 

tly responsible, not only for loss of life or limb, but for 


breaches of their public advertisements and time-bills; enforcin, 
upon them, in fact, a species of compulsory insurance, which woul 
be as just as it would be appropriate. Another plan would be, by 
enlarging and strengthening the power of the supervising depart- 
ment, the Railway Board ; oodidiiy endowing it with powers 
analogous to those of the Admiralty in calling delinquents before 
a tribunal resembling the court-martial, to account for every mis- 
chance, whether attended by fatal consequences or not. A third 
plan would be, by visiting corporations which have so exten- 
sively broken faith with penalties analogous to those of forfeiture : 
it would be a perfectly just proceeding if railways were compelled 
by Parliament to cede their property, as the owners of encumbered 
estates in Ireland have been cctapeliod to cede theirs, for non-per- 
formance of the duties attached to that property. This might be 
effected in a mode thoroughly consistent with reason and with le- 
gal analogy. Railway companies might be compelled to surrender 
their property, on payment of a sum estimated on the price of 
shares at a fixed date retrospectively, say on the 1st of this in- 
stant October; depressed as those shares may have been by the 
consequences of commercial arrogance and mismanagement. The 
property thus resumed to the State could be continued in active 
working, without violating any of our present commercial usages, 
by offering it for lease, on a tender guaranteeing the essentials of 
railway traflic—reasonable speed, punctuality, commodiousness, 
and safety. 





ANTI-CHOLERAIC FORTRESSES AND FIELD-WORKS. 


AttnoveH it is far too late to take precautions for preventing the 
lodgment of cholera amongst us for a season should it be disposed 
to come, or to disarm it so thoroughly as it might be disarmed by 
human means, it is sti!l possible for those who have suflicient in- 
telligence or public spirit to impose considerable restrictions upon 
it, and so to mitigate its ravages in particular districts. Although 
the Parliament and the general Executive Government have, “in 
their wisdom,” as the saying is, declined to take measures against the 
cholera for the whole country, some of the more intelligent but 
subordinate departments are urging mitigatory measures within 
the scope of their authority; and some districts have zealous] 
adopted the oflicial exhortations. The Poor-law Board has issu 

a circular calling upon Poor-law Guardians to fulfil their share of 
the duty of enforcing the two statutes for the removal of nuisances 
and the prevention of disease (11 and 12 Vict. ec. 123, and 12 
and 13 Vic. c. 11) ; and the Board of Health is unceasing 
urging the districts which have placed themselves under the Public 
Health Act to accomplish a wise economy by adopting a thorough 
system of drainage. 

Nuisances are of two kinds,—the accumulation of rubbish such 
as dust-heaps, and obstructions to the drainage of houses. In order 
to the effectual drainage of houses, it is desirable that the drains 
should be hard on their inner surface, smooth, of as great a fall as pos- 
sible, and well scoured with water. The amplest supply of water in 
the world would scarcely suffice to scour a drain which should be too 
large in expanse for the draught of water, which should be rough, 
or permeable in surface. Wanting the necessary conditions, the 
Thames cannot drain London, nor even a suburb thereof. The newest 
contrivance of drainage comprises a pipe, narrow in proportion to the 
amount of water driven through it, and of hard and smooth texture ; 
communication with a sewer at the back of the house, the shorter 
distance for the branches giving a larger proportionate fall; and a 
constant flow of water. It is found that the most improved plan 
of drainage and water supply, irrespectively of collateral advan- 
tages for which an equation could readily be found in money value, 
can be obtained at a cost not exceeding the present cost for repairs 
and maintenance. In Barnard Castle, for example, the average 
cost per week for outlay, maintenance, and repairs, would not ex- 
ceed 24d.; at Ely it would be 14d.* 

Some progress has been made in reconciling the English People, 
here pod there, to its own redemption; and the Board of Health 
has sanctioned forty-seven mortgages of rates, in as many differ- 
ent places, involving an amount of expenditure exceeding 320,0004, 
This is a beginning, although it is no more than a beginning. The 
progress may be sure, but it is slow; and it is tested 7 many 
species of resistance. There is scepticism: many an Englishman 
who dislikes bad smells, doubts whether they are more than un- 
pleasant. Our forefathers put up with them, and why should not 
we? Our forefathers, indeed, though perhaps in robuster case than 
we are, died off more rapidly than we do; but what of that, when 
Malthus tells us that the population is overcrowded? Why quote 
Malthus and talk of Sanitary Reform in the same breath? As 
well establish a Brahminical Humane Society on the Ganges, to 
rescue the devotees. Then there is the vis inertia: the English- 
man long entertains ideas in a passive form; as he was convinced 
of Free-trade some generations before the notion occurred to him 
of reducing the idea to practice. Then there is a routine, which 
dislikes “ newfangled” innovations. Then there are the old inte- 
rests: the makers of vitreous five-inch pipes represent a principle, 
but the makers of five-feet sewers or covered ditches are an insti- 
tution. Builders dislike interferences with their old methods. 
There is a large force of engineers auxiliary to the old guard of the 


* Minutes of Information collected with reference to Works for the Re- 
moval of Soil Water or Drainage of Dwelling-houses and Public Edifices, and 
for the Sewerage and Cleansing of the Sites of Towns, Ordered to be printed 
for the use of Local Boards and their Officers engaged in the Administration 
of the Public Health Act and of the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Pre- 
vention Act. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of her 





Majesty. 
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builders; and the sewer is defended with scarcely less stoutness 
than the hearth and home. 

It is too late to put London or the country in a state thoroughly 
efficient for resistance against the cholera; but these mitigatory 
operations will be useful; especially will those intelligent districts 
stand as practical examples of the good which may be done by 
scientific measures; and while they will furnish an example of 
virtue rewarded, from which other districts may profit hereafter, 
they will themselves reap a more immediate profit from their in- 
telligence, public spirit, and social zeal. 


Letters to the Editor. 


RIXZXZ OXONIENSES, 


Sm—E. A. F.’s indignation at the triumph awaiting Lord Derby at Ox- 
ford is highly laudable; but it can scarcely be said to be properly directed. 

The Hebdomadal party (so to call them) are not in fault. They cannot be 
charged with a crime in intention, for they are acting most strictly on the 
principle which makes them what a are: they cannot be charged with a 
crime in result, for they are doing nothing which might not have been hin- 
dered, as the experience of last July shows. 

E. A. F. has no right to blame any but his own friends—those who were 
strong enough to return Mr. Gladstone by a majority of three hundreed three 
months ago. I cannot think, as you suggest in the “ News of the Week,” 
that the vacation has had much to do with it. Dr. Marsham’s friends may 
be less locomotive than Mr. Gladstone’s; but the difference is not so great as 
to reverse their relative positions. Actual presence on the spot is something, 
but it cannot give more than a very few days’ start at most. A brief notice 
ought to be sufficient to men whose minds were made up. A small acting 
committee might have done it; and there were materials for forming such a 
committee, as I happen to know. 

Nor will the plea of disunion serve them, true as it doubtless is. Wh 
were they disunited? The Duke of Newcastle was identical with all whic 
they professed to admire in Mr, Gladstone. Having returned one, they were 
bound to be ready to return the other. Their failure only shows that their 
motto as a party is not “Gladstone and principle,’ but Gladstone and some- 
thing else. To some of them, Gladstone seems to have meant the same 
thing as Newcastle; to others, it evidently meant the same thing as Derby. 
Which of the two is the truer interpretation, I do not pretend to say. My 
own inclination would have been to support the Duke of Newcastle, on ac- 
count of his unlikeness to Mr. Gladstone. The former, at | rate, has 
not said that he makes University questions an exception to his general 
liberality. 

A protest, as E. A. F. remarks, is clearly called for on the part of such as, 
like him, being Gladstonites, do not wish to be set down as Derbyites. This 
is simply for the information of the public. If, besides declaring themselves, 
they wish to reflect on others, let them be angry with justice. They appear 
to have been betrayed by their generals: surely, the rules of military sub- 
ordination will allow them to say so? 

Your obedient servant, M, A. 








4th October 1852. 

Sm—You and the world in general are quite mistaken about Lord Derby’s 
election as Chancellor of Oxford. Exoteric observers suppose that it is a 
“‘Hebdomadal dodge”—an egg laid and hatched by that venerable body, 
under the distinguished patronage of the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, and 
brought to maturity by the supineness or compromise of the Gladstone party. 

But permit me, Sir, to set you right about this. Oxford, at least, has not 
forgotten that he who is now Lord Derby, under another name and in ano- 
ther place, made a memorable speech in favour of opening the Universities 
even to Dissenters; a speech quoted by Lord John Russell as exhausting the 
arguments on that side of the question. This, then, is the true state of the 
case : Oxford, repenting of her narrow exclusiveness, has determined to fall 
in with the spirit of the age, and practically to indorse the Report of the 
Commissioners. Is it not refreshing to see Henry of Exeter, in his old age, 
thus holding out the olive-branch to his Nonconformist brethren ? 

Yes, Sir; Lord Derby is to be elected on the strength of that speech: let 
Oxford reformers remember that they can now quote as an authority on their 
side “ Edward Earl of Derby, our honoured Lord and Chancellor.” 

Yours, &c, YounG Oxrorp. 


5th October 1852. 

Srr—While I agree with you in the main on the question of the Oxford 
Chancellorship, there are one or two points on which q think you, and some 
of your correspondents, are mistaken, and on which I therefore wish to offer 
a few remarks. 

I am one of those who hold that our Chancellor should be an independent 
man, unconnected with party, and certainly not a Premier; in short, to my 
mind, Lord Ellesmere is the beau idéal of what we require. Buta large and 
powerful party are opposed to him, as you are aware, on account of his sup- 

of the bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’s sister; and it 
is very difficult to find any other candidate against whom there does not exist 
some equally fatal objection, in the judgment of one or other of the extreme 

ies in the Church. Many, therefore, who do not think Lord Derby the 

man for the office, are content to accept him in order to avoid a fruitless 
contest; for fruitless, I am convinced, any opposition to him would be, for 
the following reason. The great mass of our Oxford constituency are not 
residents, but country clergymen and others, chiefly belonging to the poli- 
tical party which would, at the present moment, support Lord Derby against 
any other possible candidate. It is not therefore quite fair that Oxford, as 
an University,—or at any rate the resident working men of the University,— 
should bear the blame of Lord Derby’s unopposed election; nor do I think 
the University will be (as you say) “shamed” by this result. 

There is one other point on which I am most anxious to correct the im- 
pression which a paragraph in iy paper of last week is calculated to con- 
vey. You say— The able and insinuating Bishop of the Diocese lent his 
sagacious influence to the Premier, as head of the Protectionist party” ; and 
you proceed to comment on the inconsistency of this assumed course with 
the Bishop of Oxford’s well-known support of Free-trade. Now I happen to 
know that the advice given by our excellent Bishop was in no way grounded 
on the expediency of supporting the Protectionist leader; nor was there any- 
thing in that advice which savoured in the slightest degree of inconsistency, 
or of time-serving, such as you seem to insinuate. It is important to have 
this distinctly asserted ; for such insinuations are but too often most unjustly 
made as to the conduct and motives of one whom I believe to be as conscien- 
tious and highminded as he is most active and useful in the discharge of 
the duties of his high office ; and the good cause for which he so zealously 
labours cannot but suffer from such misrepresentations, though they would, 
I am certain, be always poset, on examination, to be as utterly unfounded 
as that which I am thankful to be able thus to correct. 

A Resipent M.A. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 








(a) New translation of “nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.”—Premier begins to get 


classical. 


(b) See 





A CHANCELLOR'S SOLILOQUY. 0 —~ 


Walk’d o’er the course at Oxford !—’pon my word, 
They're not such blunderers that Hebdomadal Board, 

* Defend me from my friends!” at first I said, 

When in the list [saw each reverend Head ; 

Whate’er they touch they ’re almost sure to muddle (a)— 
And make no splash e’en in their classic puddle : 

But now, my “eminent (dis)qualifications,”’ (4) 

And wholesome dread of harder “ situations,” 

Have brought their train én time past all the stations, 
Discarding all their gravity and lumber, 

They came express, and scarcely stopp’d at Clumber, (e) 

Now wiy, God bless them! did they fix on me ?— 

A dashing prizeman who declined degree ; 

Swept their best stake, (7) and then disdain’d to try 
The race mark’d out for hobbling industry : 

Me, who have play'd at politics, and yet 

Found leisure to insert a serious bet ; 

Well known at Epsom, well at Goodwood fair (e)— 
(I learnt the art of thimblerigging there, 

And do it neatly, with a generous air) ; 

No slave to letters—though I sometimes look 

Into a sporting magazine or book ; 

A lively jester, thoughtless as a boy, . 

The House my school-room, but the Turf my joy. 
But sure thecr relish for such joys was small— 
Especially my friends of Exeter Hall! 

Ah! but, good souls! they’re wild with expectation 
Of a repeal of Peel's Emancipation, 

And sundry wise reactionary laws, 

With here and there a drastic penal clause ; 

For the sleek cat is sharpening all her claws, 
Protection too—but stay, that’s past a joke— 

*T were best that ‘Sleeping Beauty” never woke. 
Still, as I glance my varied list along, 

The Bullock-Marshamites have muster’d strong. 
Well, if their gaping mouths I never fill, 

What matters that, if “ Dizzy”’ says he will? 
There’s something ‘looming in the future”’ still! 

But soft—what name is this >—well, ’tis too bad! 
The great Tractarian, the ubiquitous G. A. D.; (f) 
Hie who must have the rights of Convocation, 

And his own reading of ** Regeneration,” 

Or Church and State are doom’d to separation ! 
What? lying-by the lion’s teeth to draw 

By sober influence of shrewd father-in-law? (g) 
And other sucking hierarchs I see, 

Cantankerous, but not so bold as he, 

Who at elections glibly turn the key ; 

The very “‘ whips”’ (4) for Gladstone ’gainst “the Ox” (‘)— 
How soon has oflice dubb’d me orthodox ! 

Why, e’en the mitred spokesman of Free-trade 

Has at my feet his swift adhesion laid— 

“ Exon” and “Oxon” both have rush’d to aid. 

I only miss in my wide-reaching net 

Commissioners, and all that dreamy set 

Of baffled Liberals—/et them sulk and fret! 

And some few mongrels of the Peelite breed, 

Who in “this wicked(j’) world’’ will ne’er succeed ! 

Thus, in my cause all interests unite, 

And, most submissive, to their throne invite. 

Pleasant, but strange !—why strange? I see their cue— 
They fix’d on me their dirty work to do, 

And who than I more willing or more able 

To keep the door of an Augean stable, 

Or screen the cobwebs of each “ antique’ room 

From pert Johannula’s reforming broom ? 

I for the Dons must the Commission burke— 

I let the Church burn heretic or Turk. 

But stay, (‘tis hard with all these seets to cope,) 

My other friends are leagued to burn the Pope. 

Well, still we have a bontire, past a doubt ; 

And Maidstone’s “ wae oy then must put it out! 

Ah! ’tis a glorious jumble, I declare, 

Enough to puzzle one who deign’d to care ! 

One thing at least I see with half an eye, 

O reverend Mother University ! 

’Tis not my merits, (though they are not small,) 

That to yon towers my truant steps recall, ’ 

But that you hope to make your “Lord”’(/) of use 

To keep or e’en resuscitate abuse. 

* On, Stanley, on!’’ is now “ Back, Derby, back 
“*My Lord ! I fear we ’re on a dangerous track.” 
A meitled racer turn’d an old wife’s hack! 
Saddled with bags of antiquated rules, 

And every prejudice of a// the schools ; 

Not burden’d much with principles or plans, 
I’m free, you think, to take each other man’s; 
Foe to the Pope, though now his vanguard courting— 
Bound to Free-trade, and yet her foes escorting. 
Add, that your Muse, in soft plethoric state, 

Each noisy Democrat is bound to hate ; 

And, though her zeal on fulsomeness may border, 
To curtsey to each champion of ‘ my order,” 

Add, that the loaves and fishes I dispense— 

A cogent argument with men of sense. 

Hail! “last not least’’ good reason of the three, 
Why Grenville, Wellesley’s robe, is fung at me! 

Have with you, then, each Doctor and each Master! 
I see my dodge, my saving conscience-plaster, 
And faith, your surest refuge from disaster. 
Hurrah! his sword chivalric Rupert draws ; 
He'll take your honours, and—desert your cause, 


1” 


“Mr. Michell’s circular.” 


(c) Seat of the Duke of Newcastle. (d) The Latin Verse Prize. 
(e) The epithet is not otiose to those who know the course. 


h 


One secretary at least, A. W. Hadden. 


i) Premier, like other wits, laughs most at his friends. 

(J) Premier quotes Prayer-Book, as usual in recent speeches. 

k) “ After Lord Derby the deluge.”—Lord Maidstone’s one bon mot. 
{iy “© Our honoured Lord and Chancellor.”—Dr. J-nk-’s Sermons, 











f) George Anthony Denison’s usual signature before he became an Archdeacone 


V 
i Right Honourable J. W. Henley. 
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BOOKS. 


LEAR’S JOURNAL OF A LANDSCAPE-PAINTER 
CALABRIA.* 
out the least known and the most primitive coun- 
without excepting the Adriatic provinces of Aus- 
tria, and scarcely the inland parts of Turkey. Spain herself is tra- 
—- d by diligences and has inns nearly everywhere. Several tra- 
bw a Mr. Lear among the number, have of late rambled over 
th interior of Turkey in Europe, or the border provinces of Aus- 
i the Danube and the sea. Portugal, indeed, is but 80-80 
in roads, inns, and vehicles; but she has a press, a constitu- 
tion, two national debating societies, and is in contact with ci- 
vilization in various ways: “I am not the rose, byt I have dwelt 
near the rose.” Calabria has none of these advantages. A few 
main roads exist communicating with Naples, and in the larger 
towns something approaching an inn may be found; but beyond 
all is primitive. he ways are tracks, or the bed of a parched 
stream; you depend for food and accommodation —— letters 
of introduction; you must ride on horseback, or make a pedes- 





IN 


CALABRIA is ab 
try in Europe, 








} 
| 
| 


trian tour, and go without many or all of those things which civi- | 


lization calls necessities. To a man with health, strength, and the 
habit of travelling, there are many advantages as a set-off. The 
people at least of Southern Calabria have nothing of the brigand 
about them, not even the high-crowned hat, and are unsophisticated, 
courteous, and kindly, though free in the use of the knife among 
themselves. A few of the younger gentry who have been educated 
at Naples, with here and there an official character, or some mid- 
dle-aged man with a turn for commerce, progress, Liberalism, and 
all that, may exhibit ideas of the day, though a little travestied, and 
too fully pronounced ; but the mass of the gentry are in respect to 


i this world almost as simple as the peasantry around | live 
things of F y | argic and monotonous conversation of most of our former hosts; and we 


them. ‘ 
For the artist or the lover of nature, however, the country is the 


attraction. In the lower regions, ihe palm, the cactus, and the 


The perfect simplicity of life, the isolation in which many of the 
gentry live, and the toleration of Continental manners, give free 
seope to the development of that natural bias which our ances- 
tors called “humours.” People are found with all the rich 
peculiarity of the Italian comic drama; the buffo of which is only 
singular, not unnatural. Count Garrolo of Boyalino was a man of 
this stamp, fit for the stage as he was. 

“‘ We went at once with an introductory letter to Count Garrolo, one of 
the chief proprietors of the place; and fortunately found him just returned 
from the country. The small rooms of his house betokened the literary man ; 
heaps of books, maps, globes, and papers, filling up all corners, and great 
wealth of very old-fashioned furniture leaving small space for sitting or 
standing. The Conte himself was a most goodnatured and fussy little man 
excessively consequential and self-satisfied, but kind withal, and talking an 
bustling in the most breathless haste ; quoting Greek and Latin, hinting at 
antiquities and all kinds of dim lore and obscure science, rushing about, or- 
dering his two domestics to and fro, explaining, apologizing, and welcoming, 
without the least cessation. He had come from a villa, a villetta, a vigna— 
an old property of his ee Garrolo, Gasparo Garrolo, Luca Gar- 
rolo, Stefano Garrolo,—he had come just now, this very minute: he had 
come on a mule, on two mules, with the Contessa, the amiable Contessa; he 
had come i pian, piano, piano, piano—for the Contessa expected 
to be confined shortly—perhaps today—he hoped not; he would like us to be 
acquainted with her; her name was Serafina; she was intellectual and 
charming. The mules had never stumbled: he had put on the crimson-velvet 
housings, a gilt coronet embossed, Garrolo, Garrolo, Garrolo, Garrolo, in all 


| four corners: he had read the Contessa an ode to ancient Locris all along 


other vegetation of the South, mingled with the forest products of | 


the Temperate zone, delight the eye of the wayfarer. Rocks, 
mountains, castles, and churches, with collections of houses whose 
forms are singular and their sites often more singular, form fore- 
grounds or features, while distant landscapes, whose lines are 
beauty, complete a picture witLout aid from the artist. In the 
higher regions sterner scenes are met with, whose characteristics 
are gloom and solitude. ; 
may be readily discovered, with greater grandeur of form, and 
more impressive by their natural phenomena; but if the people 
are not romantic the higher scenery is, bringing back to the mind 
the older ideas of romance as excited by The Mysteries of Udolpho. 

Mr. Lear manages to bring out these natural peculiarities very 
well, both with pen and pencil. The pen describes the general 
character of the country, the pencil depicts its more remarkable 
features, while the critical knowledge of the artist gives precision 
and distinctness to what in many writers is too frequently vague 
description. In themselves the incidents are not very remarkable, 
consisting of the difficulties or peculiarities attending bed and 
board ; but, in conjunction with the persons encountered, they 
serve to impart life and relief to the pictures of seenery. As Ca- 
labria though remote is not isolated from the civilized world, and 
what is published in London may — reach the persons con- 
cerned, it is questionable how far the tourist was quite justified in 
making use of the opportunities which the hospitality of his hosts 


Loftier mountains than those of Calabria | 


furnished him, to embalm their domestic ménage and personal | > d ot 
| and its details always abound in picturesque characteristics: the bronz 


peculiarities so plainly as he sometimes does. , 
Calabria contains some villages of Greeks, and of “ Turchi ” 

(Turks) as the natives call them, though probably the remains of 

the Saracen settlements. At one of these villages Mr. Lear and 


his friend had the first taste of a genuine Calabrian tayerna ; the | 


person to whom he had a letter being from home. " 
“Neither man nor horse could proceed further under the broiling heat, 
and unrefreshed by food; so we found a most vile taverna, where, for want 
of better accommodation, we prepared to abide. Ciecio, the phanix of guides, 
stowed away the horse and baggage, and set the ‘ Turchi’ to get lots of eggs, 
which, with wine and snow, made our dinner. It was more difficult to find 
a place to eat it in; and we truly congratulated ourselves on not having 
come on to Conduféri last night. The wretched hut we were in was more 
than half choked up by the bed of a sick man, with barrels, many calf-skins 
filled with wine, and a projecting stone fire-place ; moreover, it was as dark 
as Erebus; so in the palpable obscure I sat down on a large live pig, who 


slid away, to my disgust, from under me, and made a portentous squeaking, | 


to the disquiet of a horde of fowls, perched on every available spot above and 
below. The little light the place rejoiced in was disturbed by a crowd of 
thirty or forty ‘ Turchi,’ who glared at us with the utmost curiosity, and 
talked in their vernacular tongue without ceasing. We had also a glimpse 
now and then of our Hebe handmaid, the assistant or ‘ waitress’ in the esta- 
blishment,—a woman with one eye, whose countenance struck both of us asa 
model of a Medusa ; nor was her mistress (the hostess) much better. Spite 
of all this, we nevertheless greatly enjoyed our roasted eggs, and were soon 
ready to start again ; for although the heat was great out of doors, yet it was 
nearly as much so within; besides, Bova was a weary way off, and Dighi 
Déghi Da made signs of impatience; so he paid for our lunch, and off we 
Went once more into the blazing fiumara.”’ 

“ Handsome is that handsome does” could not be predicated of 
the waitress. 

“ Descending the narrow street of steep stairs,—for whosoever leaves Bova 
must needs so descend, unless he be a bird,—we passed the public prison ; 
and lo! glaring through the bars was the evil countenance of the woman 
whom in the tavern-hut of Condufvri we had remarked as a species of Me- 
dusa: she had been sent hither last night for having murdered one of her 
fellow Turchi or Turche.” 

* Journals of a Landscape-Painter in Southern Calabria, &e. By Edward Lear, 
Author of * Journals of a Landscape-Paiuter in Albania,” &c. Published by Bentley. 





the road—it amused her, a Latin ode; the Contessa enjoyed Latin; the 
Contessa had had six children, all in Paradise—great loss, but all for the 
best. Would we have some snow and wine? Bring some snow, bring some 
wine. He would read us a page, two pages, three—Locri Opuntii, Loeri 
Epizephyrii, Normans, Saracens—Indian figs and Indian corn—Julius Cesar 
and the Druids—Dante, Shakspere—silk-worms and mulberries—rents and 
taxes, antediluvians, American republics, astronomy and shell-fish. Like the 
rushing of a torrent was the volubility of the Conte Garrolo; yet one failed 
to receive any distinct impression from what he said, so unconnected and rapid 
was the jumbling together of his subjects of eloquence. Nevertheless, his 
liveliness diverted us to the utmost, the more from its contrast to the leth- 


wondered if the Contessa would talk a tenth part as much, or as loudly. 
Supper was ready sooner than in most of these houses, and when it was 
served, in came the Contessa ; who was presented to us by her husband with 
a crash of compliments and apologies for her appearance, which put our good 
breeding to the severest test: and in all my Tite I never so heartily lon 

to burst into merriment, for the poor lady, either from ill-health or long ha- 
bitual deference to her loquacious spouse, said nothing in the world but ‘ Nirr 
si,’ or ‘ Nirr no’; which smallest efforts of intellectual discourse she continued 
to insert between the Count’s sentences in the meekest way, like Pity be- 
tween the drummings of despair in Collins’s Ode to the Passions.” 

The lover of beautiful or romantic landscape may turn to Mr. 
Lear’s pages: we will rather take a description of the malaria 
district lying in the low lands below the strait of Messina. 

“From Oppido we walked on, always downward toward the sea, and ever 
through interminable olive woods—high, gray, filmy, feathery olives, with 
twisted mossy trunks. But the pleasant freshness of early morn soon ceased ; 
and when we left the last flock of goats below the last great oak-tree on the 
red clay banks of a huge white watercourse, we had no prospect but that of 
burning heat, ever increasing through the shadeless journey to Gioia. 
Gioia, forsooth! Noia it should be called; for the whole of the lower part 
of its great plain is celebrated for the most deadly malaria ; so that although 
the Seala, or port of Gioia, is the centre of business for all the produce—oil 
and olives—of the whole of this wide and fertile tract, yet after early May 
it is not habitable, and in July or August to sleep there is almost with the 
certain consequence of fever. 

“Lower down, towards the gulf, our route in the fiumara of the river 
Marro became disagreeable to the greatest degree—there were not even ole- 
anders to vary its monotony: extensive rice-grounds, irrigated and irri- 
tating, were stretched on either side, and to these succeeded immense fields 
of melons, placed among which were many lofty stands here and there, made 
of boughs, and roofed with dry foliage; in which aérial boxes dwelt the 
melon-growers, enjoying a bird’s-eye view of their property. This mode of 
protecting vineyards and other produce is frequent also throughout Sicily, 


faces of two or three children projecting from their airy home—the scattered 
clothes or household utensils below—the clustering goats beneath the shade 
of the lofty chamber, or a thousand other accidents, all conspire to form pic- 
tures. The heat of the day grew most intense, and the passage through 
stagnant shects of water or mud, and over dry, burning, white stones, was 
most weary. Now and then we saw large herds of black swine, of that race 
whose proportions are so highly esteemed—wallowing in the dull pools of 
the river, or tended by half-naked children on the borders of the rice- 
grounds: but unless by these encounters, or by the glittering flight of a 
bright kingfisher, our walk was unvaried by any incident. e passed and 
repassed the stream, till we were fairly disgusted : a thick heav a 
a sentiment of solid disease and heat, seemed to brood over all things; 

we were extremely glad of even the little shade afforded us by the shelter of 
one of the melon-growers’ towers, a two-storied leafy hut, round whose 
melons were piled in prodigious quantities. Here we reposed, if that might 
be called repose which consisted of sitting on a heap of Indian corn leaves, 
in the very small space to which the sun’s rays did not penetrate, and in 
disputing with hungry pigs the right to lunch on one of their master’s mel- 
loni d’acqua, At length, on resuming our walk, little undulating heights, 
covered with bosky oak and thick underwood, betokened that we were leay- 
ing this unpropitious region, and approaching the vicinity of the high road 
from Naples to Reggio; and, crossing this, we were soon within the limits 
of pestiferous Gioia,—a mere village, consisting of some large warehouses, and 
a huge osteria, which stands close to the sea-shore. 

‘In this public resort, a tenement containing two h rooms, mostly 
filled with the oily but by no means odoriferous produce of the neighbour- 
hood, we sought food and rest, though our prospect of the latter was small ; 
for the wary Ciccio said, ever and anon, ‘Se dormite, siete morti, dighi 
déghi di!’ and if we ever closed our eyes for a moment, all the people of 
the osteria shrieked out with one voice, ‘O santo cielo! svegliate vi! sveg- 
liate vi!’ Gioia is, indeed, one of the most mournful of places; for, eng 
the trade carried on from it in oil is very considerable, and numerous work- 
men are transporting barrels, &c, on every side, these are all people of the 
adjacent city of Palmi, who come hither at morn and return home at night. 
There is no drinkable water in the place ; and the few poor wretches who 
are left in charge of the warel are melancholy and horrible objects— 
malaria fever being written on every line of their face and form. Here were 
on every side the emaciated limbs, the skin contracted closely to the bones 
of the face, the yellow complexion, the swollen stomach, the harsh and 
grating voice, all unerring signs of the nature of the air in such localities, 
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and too easily recognized by long sojourners in the marshes or Campagna of 
the Roman States.” 

The journey of Mr. Lear was made in 1847; and an outbreak at 
Reggio—a precursor of the revolution of: 1848, of which he had 
some mysterious and unintelligible intimations during his journey 
—drove him from Calabria, and prevented his return. He subse- 

uently made a tour in the less frequented provinces of Naples ; 

e account of which is distinguished by the same literary and art- 
istic characteristics as his Calabria, and of which the circumstances 
and scenery, lying well out of the beaten track, are nearly as fresh. 


MORLEY’S PALISSY THE POTTER.” 

Tue name of Bernard Palissy is familiar to the amateur of orna- 
mental art, as the originator of a style of pottery that perished 
with him; the excellence of his work depending much more upon 
the artistical design and the artist’s exact imitation of natural 
objects—leaves, fruit, flowers, and animals—than upon the sub- 
stance of the pottery itself. He is also celebrated for the indomit- 
able will with which he determined to discover the secret of 
the Italian enamel, and continued the pursuit of “ knowledge 
under difficulties” such as few men have encountered or could 
have overcome. His means were narrow, or more truly he 
was often in abject poverty: his failures were frequent, and his 
labours so varied and incessant that nothing but a very vigorous 
frame could have borne them. In addition to these trials, he had 
debts and duns, the reputation of a coiner or a madman, fa- 
mily afflictions, and family troubles in the form of a distrusting 
wife, with a tongue that spread his incomprehensible conduct 
through the town by day and prevented the wearied projector 
from sleeping at night. Still Bernard Palissy held on, and at 
length discovered the art of enamelling pottery. His enamel, 
however, was not equal to that of the best Italian (the transparent 

rcelain of China was not known in the sixteenth century); so 

t he cannot claim the merit of having invented or substantially 
improved the manufacture of pottery. His taste in colours, ac- 
pe in the practice of his business as a painter on glass—his 

ill as an artist, acquired in the same way, and improved by his 
practice in portrait and other painting in his rambles for several 
ee years, during which itinerancy he seems to have turned 

is hand to anything that promised pay—above all, his thorough 
knowledge of natural objects, for he was ever an ardent lover and 
close observer of nature—gave him in time a reputation which 
procured him the patronage of Marshal Aune Montmorenci, the 
great Constable, Catherine of Medici, and in short of all the rank 
and fashion of France. The reputation of Palissy-ware has lasted 
to our day. Ata sale at Phillips's, a vase sold for 57/. 15s. and a 
candlestick for 20/. (Marryat's History of Pottery and Porcelain.) 

It was not only as a potter-artist of an original kind and as a 
resolutely persevering man that Bernard Palissy was distinguish- 
ed, He was a natural philosopher in advance of his age. His 
pursuits as a painter and a land-surveyor (which profession he also 

ractised till his reputation as an artist in pottery was established 

irected his attention to nature both in her particular forms an 

her general characteristics. Agricultural operations and the causes 
which gave them efficiency would in an inquiring mind like Palis- 
sy's naturally accompany the survey of an estate ; the modus ope- 
randi of nature on a large scale would excite attention in a man 
engaged as Palissy was in making for the Government a map of the 
salt marshes near his town of Saintes; while his experiments during 
his search after white enamel, and subsequently through his whole 
career as a potter, were a continual course of chemical studies. 
Such opportunities of observation, in a mind vigorous, penetrating, 
reflective, and luckily untrammelled by the received scholastic 
theories of his pedantic age, led Bernard Palissy to sound or 
reasonable conclusions on several questions which are yet unde- 
cided, or have only been settled in modern times. Ilis theory on 
the origin of springs—that they were caused by rain percolating 
the earth, the rain itself being derived from the sea—left little to 
be qualified by succeeding philosophers, though the potter’s dis- 
covery was forgotten. His theory of the fertilizing powers of the 
earth and manure was just in its main principle, though he was 
ignorant of the various properties that nourish plants; and he 
cloaked that ignorance under the term “salt,” to which he ascribed 
all virtues. Perhaps he can hardly be said to have discovered the 
true nature of fossil remains, for Fracastoro seems to have preceded 
him (in 1517); but he distinctly affirmed that they were the re- 
mains of animals which had lived and died where they were found. 
He affirmed as distinctly that the Paris basin had once been a lake ; 
but he was at fault as regards the origin of mountain deposits. 
In these and some other truths in natural philosophy, of which 
Palissy had a glimpse rather than a perception, it was the principle 
that he had seized. His explanations of the modus operandi were 
often wrong, and sometimes not beyond the scholastic jargon of his 
age; reminding one in fact of the exposition of the cause of thun- 
der in The Clouds of Aristophanes. 

In addition to his other pursuits Palissy was an author. He pub- 
lished a volume in 1563, and another in 1580. They both consist 
of tracts on various subjects, the result of his observations, ex- 
periments, and speculations. They are written in French—the 
author was ignorant of any other language; and to this fact Mr. 
Morley ascribes the neglect of his discoveries and the obscurity 
into which they fell. There is some truth in this opinion, since 
the language would prevent their general perusal beyond France ; 


© Palissy the Potter. The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes, his Labours and 

scoveries in Art and Science; with an Outline of his Philosophical Doctrines, and 
a Translation of Illustrative Selections from his Works. By Henry Morley. In two 
yolumes. Published by Chapman and Hall, 


e | 
but the real cause of their neglect would seem to be Palissy’s want 
of method, the insuflicient extent of his observations, the slow ad 
vance of scientific truth opposed to general opinion, and the man. 
ner in which the more penetrating minds of many generations wer 
drawn to active affairs, or to the more mathematical branches of 
natural philosophy. 

It is from his publications that nearly all which is known of 
the life of Palissy is drawn; not that his writings are directly in- 
tended to be autobiographical, but in illustrating his views by 
facts, he speaks, and often fully, of the place and circumstanggs 
under which he observed his facts. The extent of his travels, the 
nature of his occupations, his acquaintance, and his means, may 
therefore be deduced pretty correctly from his different works. 
though unless assisted from other sources the chronology may be 
deficient. A treatise on pottery, thrown as was the writer’s wont 
into the form of dialogue,—and in which, by the by, he gives little 
information as to the art of pottery, escaping from unfolding his 
“secrets of trade” by a transparent excuse,—is an exception to the 
remark that his works were not directly autobiographical. Under 
the plea of warning his interlocutor against pursuing the “ art and 
mystery” of pottery, Palissy gives an account of his troubles both 
in effecting his discovery and subsequently in the regular pursuit 
of his business. As his plain unvarnished tale is interesting in it. 
self and contains all that is known upon the subject, we quote from 
it freely. 

“ Practice—According to your request, learn that it is more than five-and- 
twenty years since there was shown to me an earthen cup, turned and ena- 
melled with so much beauty that from that time I entered into controversy 
with my own thoughts, recalling to mind several suggestions that some 
people had made to me in fun when I was painting portraits. Then, secing 
that these were falling out of request in the country where I dwelt, and that 
) et ag ef was also little patronized, I began to think that if I should 

iscover how to make enamels, I could make earthen vessels and other 
things very prettily, because God had gifted me with some knowledge of 
drawing; and, thereafter, regardless of the fact that 1 had no knowledge of 
clays, I began to seek for the enamels as a man gropes in the dark. With- 
out having heard of what materials the said enamels were composed, I 
pounded, in those days, all the substances which I could suppose likely to 
make anything ; and having pounded and ground them, I bought a quantity 
of earthen pots, and after having broken them in pieces, I put some of the ma- 
terials that I had ground upon them, and having marked them, I set apart 
in writing what drugs I had put upon each, as a memorandum; then, 
having made a furnace to my fancy, I set the fragments down to bake, that 
I might see whether my drugs were able to produce some whitish colour; 
for I sought only after white enamel, because I had heard it said that white 
enamel was the basis of all others. Then, because I had never seen earth 
baked, nor could I tell by what degree of heat the said enamel shonld be 
melted, it was impossible for me to get any result in this way, though my 
chemicals should have been right; because, at one time the mass might 
have been heated too much, at another time too little; and when the said 
materials were baked too little or burnt, I could not at all tell the reason 
why I met with no success, but would throw blame on the materials, which 
sometimes, perhaps, were the right ones, or at least could have afforded me 
some hint for the accomplishment of my intentions, if I had been able to 
manage the fire in the way that my materials required. But again, in 
working thus, I committed a fault still grosser than that above named; for 
in putting my trial pieces in the furnace I arranged them without consider- 
ation ; so that ifthe materials had been the best in the world, and the fire 
also the fittest, it was impossible for any good result to follow. Thus, 
having blundered several times at a great expense and through much la- 
bour, I was every day pounding and grinding new materials, and construct- 
ing new furnaces, which cost much money, and consumed my money and 
my time. 

“When I had fooled away several years thus imprudently with sorrow 
and sighs, because I could not at all arrive at my intention, and remember- 
ing the money spent, I resolved in order to avoid such large expenditure, to 
send the chemicals that I would test to the kiln of some potter.” 

His experiments at the potter’s kiln were unsuccessful, because 
the furnace was not heated sufficiently to melt the enamel; as he 
found out, after having wasted time, money, and potter’s ware. He 
then made a believe to abandon the pursuit of the enamel ; prompted, 
- nap as much by want of meansto go on as by anything 
else. 

“When I saw that I could not at all in this way come at my intention, I 
took relaxation for a time, occupying myself in my art of painting and glass- 
working, and comforted myself as if I were not zealous to dive any more into 
the secret of enamels. Some days afterwards, there arrived certain commis- 
saries, deputed by the King to establish the gabelle [salt-tax] in the district 
of Xaintonge, who appointed me to map the islands and the country sur- 
rounding all the salt-marshes in our part of the world. Then, when the 
said commission was ended, and I found myself paid with a little money, L 
resumed my affection for pursuing in the track of the enamels; and seeing 
that I had been able to do nothing, whether in my own furnaces or in those 
of the before-mentioned potters, I broke about three dozen earthen pots—all 
of them new; and having ground a large quantity of different materials, 
covered all the bits of the said pots with my chemicals, laid on with a brush: 
but you should understand, that in two or three hundred of those pieces 
there were only three covered with each kind of compound. Having done 
this, I took all these pieces and carried them to a glass-house, in order to see 
whether my chemicals and compounds might not prove good when tried in @ 
glass-furnace. Then, since these furnaces are much hotter than those of 
potters, the next day when I had them drawn out, I observed that some of 
my compounds had begun to melt; and for this cause I was still more en- 
eg to search for the white enamel, upon which I had spent so much 
abour. 





“Concerning other colours I did not give myself any trouble. This little 
symptom, which I then perceived, caused me to ont for the discovery of 
the said white enamel for two years beyond the time already mentioned ; 
during which two years I did nothing but go and come between my house and 
the adjacent glass-houses, aiming to succeed in my intentions. God willed, 
that when I had begun to lose my courage and was gone for the last time 
to a glass-furnace, having a man with me carrying more than three hundred 
kinds of trial-pieces, there was one among those pieces which was mel 

within four hours after it had been placed in the furnace ; which trial turned 
out white and polished in a way that caused me such joy as made me think 
I was become a new creature, and I thought that from that time I had the 
full perfection of the white enamel ; but I was very far from having what I 





thought.” 
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He had to make the pottery and build a glassmaker's furnace 
with his own hands, for want of money to pay the workman: but 
failure still attended him; the enamel would not melt. ; 

«J was obliged to work for the space of more than a month, night and 
day, to grind the materials of which I had made that beautiful enamel at 
the glass-furnace ; and when I had ground them, I covered therewith the 

vessels that I had made: this done, I put the fire into my furnace by two 
mouths, as I had seen done at the glass-houses ; I also put my vessels into 
the furnace, to bake and melt the enamel which I had spread over them ; 
but it was an unhappy thing for me, and though I spent six days and six 
nights before the said furnace, feeding it with wood incessantly t irough its 
two mouths, it was not possible to make the said enamel melt, and I was like 
a man in desperation. And although quite stupified with labour, I coun- 
selled to myself, that in my enamel there might be too little of the substance 
which should make the others melt ; and, seeing this, I began once more to 

und and grind the before-named materials, all the time without letting my 
ei cool : in this way I had double labour, to pound, grind, and main- 
tain the fire. When I had thus compounded my enamel, I was forced to go 
again and purchase Pe in order to prove the said compound, seeing that I 
had lost all the vessels which I had made myself. And having covered the 
new pieces with the same enamel, I put them into the furnace, keeping the fire 
still at its height; but thereupon occurred to me a new misfortune, which 
caused great mortification—namely, that the wood having failed me, I was 
forced to burn the palings which maintained the boundaries of my garden ; 
which being burnt also, I was forced to burn the tables and the flooring of 
my house, to cause the melting of the second composition. I suffered an 
anguish that I cannot speak, for I was quite exhausted and dried up by the 
heat of the furnace,—it was more than a month since my shirt had been dry 
upon me. Further to console me, I was the object of mockery ; and even 
those from whom solace was due ran crying through the town that I was 

burning my floors! And in this way my credit was taken from me, and I 

was regarded as a madman. 

“ Others said that I was labouring to make false money ; which was a scan- 
dal under which I pined away, and slipped with bowed head through the 
streets, like a man put to shame: I was in debt in several places, and had 
two children at nurse, unable to pay the nurses; no one gave me consola- 
tion, but, on the contrary, men jested at me, saying it was right for him to 
die of hunger, seeing that he had left off following his trade. All these 
things assailed my ears when I passed through the street; but for all that, 
there still remained some hope which encouraged and sustained me, inas- 
much as the last trials had turned out tolerably well; and thereafter I 
thought that I knew enough to get my living, although I was far enough 
from that (as you will hear afterwards.)” 

The delays he here alludes to arose from accidents not exactly con- 
nected with the main difficulty. One time the dust blew upon the 
enamel, and, adhering to it, of course spoiled the work. At another 
time some flints in his mortar expanded with the excessive heat, 
and their splinters likewise stuck upon the enamel. What rendered 
this failure the worse, was that he had built upon success, and pro- 
mised payment to his creditors. Yet “even in this extreme of 
ill,” the spirit of the artist, it will be seen, survived, and could not 
brook inpatient work, 

“TT had held my creditors in hope that they would be paid out of the money 
which would proceed from the pieces made in the said furnace ; which was 
the reason why several began to hasten to me after the morning when I was 
to commence the drawing of my batch. Yet by this means my sorrows 
were redoubled : inasmuch as, in drawing the said work, I received nothing 
but shame and confusion ; for my pieces were all bestrewn with little mor- 
sels of flint, that were attached so firmly to each vessel, and so combined 
with the enamel, that when one passed the hand over it, the said flints cut 
like razors: and although the work was in this way lost, there were still 
some who would buy it at a mean price; but, because that would have been 
a decrying and abasing of my honour, I broke in pieces the entire batch from 
the said furnace, and ie down in melancholy-—not without cause, for I had 
no longer any means to feed my family: I had nothing but reproaches in 
the house ; in place of consolation they gave me maledictions; my neigh- 
bours, who had heard this affair, said that I was nothing but a fool, and that 
I might have had more than eight francs for the things that I had broken ; 
and all this talk was brought to mingle with my grief.” 

“More than eight francs” for the whole batch! What would 
one single piece fetch at auction now. 

The fame of Palissy will still continue to rest upon his labours 
and his ware, notwithstanding Mr. Morley’s praiseworthy efforts 
to give him rank as a natural philosopher; because men consider 
those who succeed, more than those who stop short of success. As 
Palissy’s opinions really were remarkable, and his exposition of 
them often happy, we will quote a passage or two from his philoso- 
phical works. In his dialogues, which are naturally and dramati- 
cally managed, he makes himself figure as Practice, his opponent 
as Theory. The following is from the tractate on Springs. 

“Theory—Verily I find out now that you are a great liar; and if it were 
true that sea-water could be raised up into the air and fall afterwards upon 
the or it would be salt rain ; so there you are caught by your own argu- 
ment. 

“*Practice—That is very badly theorized on your part: do you think to 
take me by surprise upon this point? You are far out in your reckoning. 
If you had considered the manner in which common salt is made, you would 
never have put forward such an argument; and if the truth were as you say, 
no salt could ever be made. But you must understand, that when the salt- 
makers have put the sea-water into their reservoirs to cause it to congeal 
under the influence of the sun and wind, it never would congeal at all were 
it not that heat and wind raise the sweet water which is mingled with the 
salted. And when the sweet water has exhaled, the salt residue creams and 
congeals. In that way I prove that the clouds raised from sea-water do not 
contain salt. For if the sun and wind exhaled the salt-water from the sea, 
they could also exhale that which is used for salt-making, and then it 
would become impossible to make salt. There ‘you have your arguments 
destroyed.” 

This is as neat an exposition asa geologist would give now. 

“ Let us come now to the reason why there are not water-sources in the 
lowlands and plains as in the mountains. You should understand, that if all 
the earth were sandy, loose or spongy, like the cultivable lands, water- 
Springs would not be found in any place whatever. For the rain-waters 
falling on the said earths would descend ever lower and lower towards the 
centre, and could never remain anywhere to make either wells or springs. 
The reason why water is found whether in wells or springs, is no other than 
because they have found a floor of stone or argillaceous earth, which can 
hold Water as well as stone; and if any one seeks water in sandy soils, he 
will not find it unless there be under the water some clay, stone, slate, or 
mineral, by which the rain-water is stopped upon its passage through the 








earth. You may tell me that you have seen several springs proceeding out 
of sandy soils, or even out of sand itself: to which I answer, as above, that 
there is below some floor of stone, and that if the spring rises higher than 
the sand, it comes also from a higher ground.” 
The period of the great potter’s birth was uncertain. Mr. Mor- 
ley fixes it, on probable data, at 1509, but with a latitude of six 
years on either side. Palissy died in 1589, in the Bastile, where 
e had been confined four years as a Huguenot: the King and his 
other friends could defer his trial, but dared not grant him liberty. 
Mr. re ay! has published a clever, striking, and readable ac- 
count of the life and times of Palissy, with a skilful selection from 
such of his works as may have an interest for general readers. 
The volumes, however, are strongly tainted with the great literary 
vice of the day, rhetorical bookmaking. Mr. Morley has the 
forced and artificially emphatic manner of the platform, with its 
sardonic style of pleasantry. He has also the platform mind, 
which assaults everything that is not cut after its own pattern, 
and everybody that does not see with its own eyes and from its own 
peculiar point of view. These faults give a strained and carping 
character to the book; its great defect in a critical sense is the 
plan. The work is less a life than an “art romance,” constructed 
to introduce Mr. Morley’s reading upon the state of France during 
the sixteenth century. What Palissy tells of himself, and what 
others have told of him, might be put into a pamphlet. Mr. Mor- 
ley expands this matter into a closely-printed volume and a half, 
by bookmaking devices. During his early manhood, Palissy tra- 
velled through France and into Flanders in pursuit of a living, 
and possibly for improvement; but beyond a few incidental no- 
tices of place, nothing is known of these travels. Mr. Morley fills 
five chapters with feigned adventures, and dialogues designed to 
show the state of chemical and alchemical science, religious and 
popular political opinion, as well to depict some of the phases of 
society during the period in question. Palissy was a Huguenot; 
so we have an account of the religious persecutions, including a 
sketch of the life of Calvin. He was patronized by the King and 
nobles; and there are notices of the wars and troubles in which 
they rather than Palissy were engaged. We have seen the plain 
simplicity with which the discoverer narrated his difficulties and 
struggles: his biographer fills up the outline,—for instance, we 
have Palissy’s demeanour at the glass-house, with a background 
and accessories, as a painter would say. Yet amid all this super- 
fluity a main thing is lacking: Mr. Morley seems to have little 
more knowledge of Palissy’s art than what he has gained from 
Mr. Marryat’s sound and agreeable History of Pottery and Por- 
celain, and not to have a taste for the ware. He does not fix 
the true position of his hero in relation to his art, or give a critical 
account of the artist and his productions. There is too little of 
the potter Palissy in Palissy the Potter. 


REUBEN MEDLICOTT.® 

Tue proverbial ill success of didactic fiction may arise from this: 
instead of selecting a story which contains the moral, writers force 
a moral into a forced story. Hence, not only is the modesty of 
nature outraged, but one of two consequences follows,—either the 
personified example of the tale is the victim of circumstances as 
much as of his own misconduct, or the case is so extreme as to 
teach no available lesson. Sometimes both defects are combined. 

The text of Mr. Savage in Reuben Medlicott is “ unstable as water 
thou shalt not excel,” or “ jack of all trades and master of none.” 
Whether the volatility of mind indicated by those axioms is not 
in a measure matter of temperament, and therefore _. difficult to 
deal with, may be a question. It is equally questionable whether 
the general failures among mankind are not more the result of want 
of power to sustain labour than a tendency to change the form of 
it. However, the shipwrecks from want of steadiness among men 
of ability and accomplishment who started in life with good augury 
are quite sufficient to justify a writer for trying to impress the 
cause of their failure. 

Unluckily, this is not very conclusively done by Mr. Savage. 
Reuben’s character is not drawn with such felicitous truth as to 
represent the type of his class. He is besides much influenced by 
circumstances, and his failure arises rather from folly than in- 
firmity of purpose. In spite of the abilities we are told that he 
yossesses, the reader has a considerable doubt upon the subject, 
rom what he sees Mr. Medlicott junior do. His parents were rare 
oddities, who trained him to desultory habits and studies. He goes 
to Cambridge, without the choice of a profession having been de- 
cidedly fixed, and is consequently tempted to indulge further in 
desultory pursuits. From a sense of duty, however, he aims at the 
church, and quits it for the bar chiefly because he offends his un- 
cle the Dean; who becomes a bishop for ratting on the Catholic 
question, while Reuben sticks to his colours. He fails at the bar, 
less from volatility than from being “ above his business,” de- 
spising common cases and moderate gains, and from neglecting 
his ayocation during an imprudent courtship. When after 
some other changes, including Parliament and politics, an easy 
place is procured for him, he trusts too much to a plausible and 
fraudulent clerk, and loses his income by neglecting his duty. 
Finally he turns Quaker, to which sect his wife belonged: and 
under the circumstances this change is not so much amiss, for, 
becoming from his fatal fluency of speech a gifted preacher, he 
manages to maintain himself and family by the ney | of the 
Friends, till the death of his wife and advancing years diminish 
his powers as an orator, and reduce him to the condition of the 
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unsuccessful man. His children are taken by friends; he lives as 
many have to live, nobody knows how; and his last speech and 
confession, together with his death, are touchingly told by Mr. 
Savage, for they are a type. 

‘A very short time since, two students of the same college where Reuben 
Medlicott received his university education, sauntering late one summer 
evening on the banks of their famous stream, observed a melancholy man, 
with a frame broken down more by grief and malady than by years, his cheek 
hollow, his eye dim, and his lip quivering, moving feebly beneath the wil- 
lows. Something intellectual in his countenance, faded and worn as it was, 


together with an air of distinction about him, the remains of former conse- | 


quence, whether real or imaginary, excited their curiosity and tempted them 
to address him. Feebly, but politely, he received and even encouraged their 
advances, evidently pleased to talk, and perhaps flattered by their willing- 
ness to listen. He inquired about their studies, then spoke about his own 
formerly ; began by relating his college recollections, and at length proceeded 
to unfold the history of his life. He surprised them by the abundance of his 
knowledge of many subjects and even professions; delighted them’ by the 
variety and often the brilliancy of his language; perplexed them by the ex- 
tent of his experiences as a lawyer, an author, a traveller, a politician, a divine. 
They marvelled, as he talked, who the man could be; seemingly possessing 
every talent and all accomplishments, yet wandering there forlorn, needy, 
and unknown. The mood of his narration changed often: now it was calm, 
now excited, but most frequently it was in a tone of deep pathos, as if there 
was always some regret uppermost, some painful emotion even when he re- 
called his triumphs. At length he stopped suddenly in his tale, and, leaning 
on his staff, regarded his hearers earnestly, and bade them mark his counsel, 
for it was the province of age to instruct youth. 

“ *T have excited your admiration, young men,’ he said, ‘ while I only 
merit your compassion. You sce in me a signal example of how little is to 
be done in this busy world by much knowledge, much talent, much ambition, 
nay, even by much activity, without singleness of aim and steadiness of pur- 

For want of these two undazzling qualities, my life has been a broken 
romise and a perpetual disappointment. My views also were too exalted. 
aimed too high and overshot the mark. Like Percy’s, my heart was great, 
too great! and Harry’s farewell may be my soliloguy— 
** ¢Tll-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Will soon be room enough.’ ” 

** A tear rolled down the old man’s hollow cheek when he came to the 
last words of the quotation. The young men were much affected, and 
waited in respectful silence for him to resume his discourse ; but he broke it 
off abruptly, with an ejaculation in so low a tone that it scarcely reached the 
ear. ‘Alas!’ he sighed, ‘ what I might have been!’ 

“Not many weeks later, the same infirm old man was seen in one of the 
green lanes in the neighbourhood of Chichester. He took up his abode as a 
lodger in a small cottage ; from which he only removed to lie in the same 
grave with his father in the quict churchyard of Underwood, where an an- 
cient raven, hopping from an adjoining garden through a stately row of 
yews, croaked his requiem.” 

A didactic novel may not succeed in its main object and yet 
have a rapid and powerful story. Reuben Medlicott rather hangs. 
This is in part owing to the incidents being generally common, 
and not well connected in a dramatic sense with the progress of 


the tale or the end of the writer. The great source of the slow- | 


ness of movement, however, lies in the fact that Mr. Savage’s 
enius is not well fitted for a regular fiction, in which story is the 
t essential. Mr. Savage loves to linger over the description of 
a character, and loiters to point his sharp but not envenomed ar- 
rows against the foibles of the different classes of society into 
which he introduces his readers. He does not wander from his 
road, but he stands still upon it, while he moralizes or reflects 
upon the doings of his dramatis personw. These passages form 
some of the best portions of the book, and in fact give it its distin- 
guishing characteristic—a light, pungent, searching, but upon the 
whole goodnatured picture of town life, either in London, the pro- 
vinees, or the universities. Depth, indeed, is wanting in the sa- 
tire, as is substance in the fiction; the incidents being slight, and 
the persons rather hollow casts than solid bodies; but the reader 
will find a good deal of amusing surface satire in the volumes, 
though he may not derive much profit from it. To say the truth, 
Mr. Savage, however well oletel to the short tale, where some so- 
cial weakness may be strikingly presented, in a compass small 
perhaps but quite proportioned to its importance, seems unequal 
to the weight of the regular novel. 

The father of Reuben Medlicott is a country parson, and son-in- 
law to a Dean, who after long disappointment obtains a bishopric 
by changing with the Minister. In the violence of his polemics 
Dean Wyndham may bear a resemblance to the Bishop of Exeter ; 
but he has more coarseness, more robustness, more of the animal, 
than that white-wine-vinegar divine. Dean Wyndham is indeed 
the character of the book—almost the only bit of flesh and blood 
that isin it. He has the physical vigour of the burly priest with 
the energy of mind which often accompanies physical power. He 
has the domineering manner which the Apostolic Succession, pole- 
mical practice, and the habits of teaching in a monopolizing uni- 
jee impart ; but he has a heart underneath—he is not all bear, 
though there is more of him bear than his skin. Here is an ex- 
ample of his oddities and his discourse at breakfast, when Reuben 
is with him at one of his ecountry-houses. 

“Mingled, however, with the inarticulate sounds elicited partly by the 
difficulty of eating and shaving at the same time, partly by the embarrass- 
ment of seeing more chins than one in the mirror, came forth at intervals a 
multitude of sound hard-headed maxims and receipts for success in life, in- 
tended for Reuben’s use, and probably more likely to remain impressed on 
his memory delivered as they were, than if they had been imparted with 
more dignity in any portico or academic shade. 

“* Aim at being a great man: there is something great in even failing to 
become great. Encourage the passions that lead to greatness: there are 
three of them—love of business, love of reputation, and love of power. But 
if you would be a good man, which is better than being a great one, you 
must love two things besides—you must love truth, and you must love man- 
kind. I put truth foremost; God forbid I should give man the precedence ! 
mine men out of ten are scoundrels,—not that we ought not to love scoun- 
drels, or try to love them; but it is a difficult thing to do—the cutler who 
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| made this razor was an arrant scoundrel.’ The Dean had prepared Reuben 
| for this last remark by a series of grunts with which he had interpolated 

the latter part of his speech. He gulped down some coffee, soaping the 
edge of the cup in doing so, and resumed in a new track of observation - 
while Reuben sat imbibing his counsels, and gazing almost with terror at the 
bloody harvest which the bad razor was reaping. 

“** Preserve due order among the objects of your respect and veneration - 
place them in your mind as you do pounds, shillings, and pence, in your 
arithmetic. Respect piety and virtue first; genius and learning in the ge. 
cond place ; rank and authority in the third, when they are not disgraced in 
the persons of their possessors—they often are.’ 

“Here he finished his operations on one side of his face, and refreshed 
himself with some coffee and toast before he proceeded to the other moiety 

“* Wealth, and what is called blood, have no claims upon your reverence 

| at all. Birth is an accident. Wealth is odious when it is acquired by gor. 
did methods; and when it is obtained by talent and industry, the industry 
and talent command our homage, not the fortune obtained by them. Before 
good men be reverent; before the wise be diffident ; before the great be dis. 
ereet; but never bow your knee or bate your breath in the presence of the 
mere millionaire, or the mere patrician.’ 

“ He cut himself again, interpolated another attack on the cutler, and re. 
sumed, ‘I never did. My “learned pate’’—if there be any learning in jt— 
| never “ducked to the golden fool,’’ as Shakspere has it. Hand me that 
towel.’ 

*‘ Reuben obeyed, and in doing so took courage to say that he recollected 
another passage in Shakspere, breathing the spirit of his grandfather's ob. 
servations, 


***T held it ever, 
Virtue and wisdom were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches.’ 

“ ¢Well said and well remembered: who is the speaker ?’ asked the Dean, 
looking down with grim approbation upon his youthful companion, as he 
wiped his razor, having concluded his sanguinary work. 

* ¢The Ephesian lord, sir, in the play of Z’ericles,’ said Reuben, blushing 
at his little success, 

‘“* *Shakspere knew,’ said the Dean, ‘that there are lords as well as com- 
moners who understand in what true greatness consists, and who draw hon- 
our from its proper fountains. Men cannot help being lords; they are 
neither to be respected for it nor despised for it, Hand me that coat on the 
back of the chair yonder.’ ” : 

Perhaps the moral really illustrated by the book is the folly of 
making little men into great gods, which is pretty much the case 
with Reuben, and the mischief of fluent speech. Reuben is a great 
conversationist—we should rather have thought a bore; and he is de- 
scribed as making in a short time a regular collection of words, 
phrases, &c. to help him, such as Pope is thought to have made of 
poetical graces of diction by the labour of years. He is also an 
orator of the kind indicated in this passage, descriptive of his 
earliest efforts at Cambridge, and of the author’s estimate of 
speechful power. 

** Reuben became a member of the Union, and entered into its debates 
and political sham battles with his usual industry and ardour in pursuits 
irrelevant, or at best only collateral, to the main Lasinens of life. He soon 
attained a very considerable degree of success and celebrity as_a debater on 
all sides of the questions commonly discussed in those juvenile schools of 
rhetoric,—such as the assassination of Julius Cwsar, the public conduct of 
Coriolanus, and whether luxury ought or ought not to be permitted by the 
lawgivers of a wise community. In the course of a few terms, it was sur- 
prising what an extraordinary command he acquired of tropes and metaphors, 
and what a capital, telling, and brilliant speech he was able to make upon 
any given subject, without boring his hearers with dry facts or fatiguing 
himself with extensive reading. He distanced his friend Winning many a 
league. Winning could do no more than study the question as attentively 
as his serious avocations permitted; and as his oratory was bounded by 
the extent of his knowledge, he made but a poor figure against a 
competitor whose cloquence was only the more copious and splendid 
the less he knew about the real merits of what he was talking of. In 
fact, a man of less generous nature than Henry Winning, or of inferior 
understanding, would have been mortified at the success of a rival who was 
so much his junior as Medlicott ; but Winning had still his eye steadily fixed, 
as at school, upon the main chance, and only attended the meetings of the 
Debating Society to attain that degree of facility in public speaking which is 
essential to distinction in the profession of the law, though subordinate, of 
course, to the study of the law itself. If he felt any pain at the sight of his 
friend’s trophies, it was purely on his friend’s account: but he was now 
more economical of his advice than he had been at Finchley, not only be- 
cause Reuben was of an age to think for himself, but feeling, as all sensible 
men feel the older they grow, that advice-giving is in general a very pre- 
sumptuous and a very unfruitful occupation.”’ 

The novel is divided into books, each prefaced by an argument ; 
though it is often rather an essay on some. idea contained in the 
ensuing pages, than a description of contents. The following judi- 
cious remarks are from one of these so-called arguments. 

“‘ With a great many who enter the learned professions, there is frequently 
observed between what they profess, and what they practise, that wide in- 
terval or discrepancy, which, when it takes place in politics or in private 
morals we call inconsistency, or by a harsher name. How common is it not, 
for instance, to see the physician abandoning the cure of his patients and be- 
taking himself to quacking the body-politic; or the lawyer spurning the 
courts, as soon as he is qualified to plead, and turning speech-maker, play- 
wright, place-hunter, or diner-out. If we desire to know what manner of 
men these loose and often odd fish of the several professions are—these camp- 
followers of the regular troops of law, physic, or divinity—we shall find them 
invariably consisting of your clever fellows: the clever young divine su- 
perior to the churching of women, and as high as the steeple above the eate- 
chizing of children; the clever doctor, disgusted with the hospitals ; or the 
versatile and voluble young barrister, intinitely too smart to wear his wig 
every day and mind his business. The Greeks called a genius of this volatile 
description HoAvrpdéypwy ; the Romans had the word ar/elio to express it,— 
proof, if proof were wanting, that ancient Athens and Rome had their 
‘coming men,’ or their Reuben Medlicotts, as well as modern Chichester and 
London. Attalus was our Reuben’s parallel in Martial’s days, even to the 
smattering of astrology. 

* Declamas belle ; causas agis, Attale, belle. 
Historias bellas, carmina bella facis. 
Componis belle mimos, epigrammata belle ; 
Bellus grammaticus, bellus es astrologus. 
Nil bene cum facias, facis attamen omnia belle. 
Vis dicam quid sis?) Magnus es ardelio.” _ 
| These scatterlings of the church, the bar, and the faculty, may be said, in- 
deed, collectively to form a sort of profession of their own, the profession 0 
having no definite calling ; and of all vocations it is the most voc ul, for the 
! men who have least to do have ever got the most to say. The greatest 
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of all are the ardelios of the bar, The law is a noisy profession when 
owed, but a noisier still when it is professed without being prac- 
. Prolixity is a part of pas which the young barrister is sure to 
master, though he may not pick up a grain of law; and when he lacks the 
legitimate sphere for its exercise, he bestows it on the public at large, with 
the liberality of Dogberry, ‘bestowing all his tediousness’ on Leonato. 
[ron turns not more instinctively to adamant than does this precocious gar- 
rulity seck its natural vent in politics. The platform is its magnetic pole. 
Thither, with one accord, or rather with one voice, or better still, with one 
bray, rushes the whole Arcadian herd, ambitious to unite their several wordy 
torrents to the mighty flood of speech and jargon by which the country is at 
once inundated and deafened ; a Deluge and a Babel at the same time. 
Every one of these gentlemen is a Cicero, a Pericles, a Demosthenes, or an 
Eschines (at the lowest estimate) in some circle, club, society, or corporation 
of his own. Each ‘shakes’ his little ‘arsenal,’ and fulminates over his 
shire, or his native borough, or some music hall or tavern, at the very least. 
Is it so very true, after all, that no man is a hero to his velet, or a prophet 
in his own country ° The truth seems rather to be, that in a general sense 
every man has a valet to whom he is a hero, and a country where he enjoys 
prophetic honour and reputation.’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

After a long period of slackness, the publishing world appears to be stirring 
in. Last week there was a full arrival of works on the belles lettres. This 
week we have an equal supply, but of a graver character; some, indeed, 
being ou remote and scholastic themes, that carry the mind back to other ages, 
and other conditions of opinion and modes of life. Such is Dr. Bunsen’s ela- 
porate inquiry into Christianity under the reigns of Commodus and Alexan- 
der Severus, in four volumes, each treating of a division of the subject—from 
Messrs. Longman. ! 
Lepsius, containing his discoveries in Egypt, with a narrative of his journey 
in making them. The same publisher has produced the second volume of 
Mr. Forster’s “ One Primeval Language”’; in which the ancient Egyptian in- 
scriptions assist in maintaining the literal truth of the Mosaic narrative. 
Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh have published a translation of Cousin’s Lectures 
or the History of Modern Philosophy. ** The Elements of Christian Science,” 
an importation from America, exhibits solid ability and logical perception ; 
but the subject is rather ponderously treated, and is not well adapted to a 
journal like ours. The History of the different Military Orders is ineom- 
plete, one half of the work only appearing : with competent knowledge and 
sufficient imagination, the subject would produce a history at once instructive 
and interesting. Mr. Colburn has assisted Mr. Burke in the delivery of the 
“Romance of the Forum”; but ¢/at is not intended to be recondite, and need 

not be, if the cases are well chosen and properly handled. 

Hippotytus and his Age ; 
of Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severus; and Ancient and 
Modern Christianity and Divinity Compared. By Christian Charles 
Josias Bunsen, D.C.L. In four volumes. 

Discoveries in Eqypt, Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai, in the 
years 1842-1840, during the Mission sent out by his Majesty Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia. By Dr. Richard Lepsius. Edited, with 
Notes, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. 

The One Primeval Language, traced experimentally through Ancient 
Inscriptions in Alphabetic Characters of lost Powers from the Four 
Continents: including the Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai, 
&c. With Illustrative Plates, a Harmonized Table of Alphabets, 
Glossaries, and Transactions. By the Reverend Charles Forster, B.D., 
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Mr. Bentley has sent forth the long-announced work of | 


piece is written in the heroic couplet : neither the thoughts nor the versi- 
fication are remarkable. } 

The Class-Book of Poetry. (National Society.) 

[Extracts from the most classical and popular English poets ; beginning with 
Spenser and Shakspere, and coming down to Crabbe, Wordsworth, Scott, and 
Campbell. The selections are judiciously made as regards poctical merit, 
though of necessity often fragmentary : considering that the book is pub- 
lished by the National Society, we should have thought them at times a lit- 
tle too remote from common Juvenile apprehension in subject and style.] 

The Cloud with the Silver Lining. By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam,” &e. 

[A tale designed to inculcate the source of happiness to be found under dis- 
appointments, from doing our duty and trusting to Providence. Besides the 
main story, there are many passing pictures of English rustic life; and the 
tale is written with a tempered elegance of style.) 

The Popular Educator. Volume I. 

[The collection into a quarto volume of a serial which addresses itself 
more directly to the education of its readers than other periodical pub- 
lications. Grammar, languages, history, art, are among the subjects on 
which lessons are given in The Popular Educator, mingled with miscellanea, 
and illustrated by wood-cuts, for which such matters as natural history, ma- 
thematics, and architecture, furnish apt occasions. } 

The Successful Candidate ; a Comedy, in two acts. By R. Kemp Philp. 

The World to Come; or the Kingdom of God. By the Reverend James 
Cochrane, A.M., one of the Ministers of Cupar-Fife, Author of “ Dis- 
courses on Difficult and Unusual Texts,” &c. Second edition, with 
Appendix, and Notes Critical and Illustrative. 

The Principles and Practice of Hydraulic Engineering, applied to Ar- 
terial and Thorough Drainage, the Conveyance of Water, and Mill- 
power; also Tables of Earth-work, &c. Second edition, with addi- 
tional Hydraulic Tables. 


By John Dwyer, C.E. 
A New Grammar of the French Language. By Dr. Dubue. 
edition. 
Unele Tom's Cabin; or Negro Life in the Slave States of America. By 
Harriett Beecher Stowe. (Bentley's Standard Novels.) 
Chambers’s Pocket Misee llany. Volume X. 
New Pertopicat. 
The Scottish Educational and Literary Journal. No. I. 
[A sixpenny monthly periodical, originating with the Scottish Educational 
Institute. It will contain transactions of educational bodies, reports of lee- 
tures, essays on education, reviews, and miscellaneous matter. ‘ A Tale of 
Certiticates”’ in the present number, showing how management and in- 
fluence may put a bad master into a good place, is not a bad specimen of the 


Second 


general matter, though the tale is perhaps a little exaggerated. ] 


or the Doctrine and Practice of the Church 


one of the Six Preachers of the Cathedral of Canterbury, and Rector | 


of Stisted, Essex. Part II. 
Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. 
Translated by C. W. Wright. In two volumes. 
The History of the Holy, Military, Sovereign Order of St. John of 


Jerusalem; or Knights Hospitallers, Knights Lae oy Knights of | ~ 


Rhodes, Knights of Malta. By John Taaffe, Knig 
the Order, and Author of * Adelais,”’ 
and II. 

The Elements of Christian Science ; a Treatise upon Moral Philosophy 
and Practice. By William Adams, 8. 'T. I., Presbyter of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, in the Diocese of Wisconsin. 

The Romance of the Forum ; or Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from 
Courts of Justice. By Peter Burke, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-law, Author of ‘‘ Celebrated ‘I'rials connected with the Aris- 
toeracy.” In two volumes. 


it Commander of 
In four volumes. Volumes I. 





Lamartine’s History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. 
Divisions V. and VI. (Contemporary French Literature.) 


By M. Victor Cousin. | 


(The third volume of M. de Lamartine’s History opens with the proceedings 


at Paris subsequent to Napoleon's unwilling resignation, until the return of 
the King and the embarkation of the Emperor; and closes with the assas- 
sination of the Duke de Berri, the death of Napoleon, and the abortive revo- 
lutions in Spain and Portugal. Compared with the great events and change- 
ful fortunes of the previous period, the incidents of the narrative are com- 


paratively tame; although the trials and executions of Murat, Labedoyere, | 


and Ney, occupy a conspicuous place. The whole, however, displays the 
same detailed painting of actions, actors, and opinions, without fatiguing 
minuteness, which distinguished the two previous volumes ; and exhibit, let 
us also say, a similar absence of authority for the statements. ] 

The Insurance- Agent's Assistant ; a Popular Essay on Life-Assurance, 

its Nature, Use, and Advantages. By Gilbert Currie. 

[This is not, as the title might lead one to infer, a practical address to life- 
insurance agents, teaching them how to conduct their business; guarding 
their office on the one hand against the fraudulent intention of insurers with 
something about them which “has a tendency to shorten life,” and on the 
other hand shielding insurers from the advantage which offices are too prone 
to take of them, if they have the misfortune to die soon. Zhe Insurance- 
Agent's Assistant is a series of essays upon the text of “nothing like lea- 
ther.” In the view of Mr. Gilbert Currie, there is nothing in this world 
like assurance ; which in certain senses may be true. His book is designed 
to furnish agents with a great variety of discourses on the social, moral, 
family, and economical benefits resulting from insuring your life, or taking 
Shares in life-insurance offices; and, failing agents to talk, the public may 
tead Mr. Currie’s earnest little book for themselves. ] F 

The Marvels of Science, and the Testimony to Holy Writ. By 8S. W. 

Fullom. 

[An endeavour to use the most striking facts of astronomy, cosmogony, geo- 
graphy in its broadest sense, and vegetable and animal life, as arguments in 
support of the Christian revelation. There is nothing new in the philoso- 
phy, but the facts are well selected and clearly stated. ] 

The Fall of the Whigs, and other Poems. 
{There is a sharp enough attack upon the Whigs in the opening of this 
Satire, but the satire itself is rather directed against the Protectionists, The 





PAMPULETs. 

The Church and the Ministry: containing three Theological Deter- 
minations, by Bishop Pearson, and a Vindication of the Twenty-third 
Article, by the Reverend W. Thornton. Translated and edited by the 
Reverend W. B. Flower, ex-Scholar of St. Mary Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and Incumbent of Kingskerswell, Devon. 

The Eternal Duration of Future Punishments is not inconsistent with 
the Divine attributes of Justice and Mercy; an Essay, which ob- 
tained the Burney Prize for the year 1851. By George M. Gorham, 
B.A., &e. 

The Man of Duty; aSermon. By John Sandford, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Coventry. 

A Memorial setting forth the Rights and just Reasons which the Go- 
vernment of the United States of Mexico has for not recognizing the 
validity of the privilege granted to D, Jose Garay, for opening a Way 
of Communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, &e. 

Second Address to the Electors. Our Future Policy. By A. Alison, 
Esq., Author of ** The Future,” &ce, 

The Crystal Palace and Park in 1853. What has been Done, What 
will be Done. Addressed to intending Exhibitors. 











BIRTHS, 

On the 27th September, the Wife of the Rev. William Wilberforce Battye, Rector 
of Hever, of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Lauriston House, Kincardineshire, the Wife of Alexander Porteous, 
Esq., of a son. 

On the lst October, at Hither Green, Lewisham, the Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, of a 
son. 

On the 2d, at Scethrog House, Brecon, the Wife of W. W. Manning, Esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at the Vicarage, Exhall, near Coventry, the Wife of the Rev. B. B. 
Ilulbert, of a son. 

On the 2d, at Calverley Park, Tunbridge Wells, the Wife of James Johnstone Be- 
van, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the Sth, the Countess Nelson, of a daughter. 

MAKRIAGES. 

On the 30th September, at Bosbury, Robert Baskerville Rickers Mynors, eldest 
son of Peter Rickards Mynors, Esq., of, Treago, Herefordshire, and Evencoyd, Rad- 
norshire, to Ellen Gray, only child of the Rev. Edward Higgins, of Bosbury House, 
Hereford. 

On the 2d October, at the Catholic Chapel, Kensington, and afterwards at the 
parish-church, James Layland Harrison, Esq., of Inglewhite Lodge, Lancashire, 
only son of the late James Harrison, Esq., of Chorley, in the same county, to Sophia 
Augusta, youngest daughter of the late Captain Francis Scllon White, Hon, E,1.C,8., 
of Leonard Place, Kensington, 

On the 2d, at St. John’s, Forton, Augustus Pocock, Esq., second son of the late Sir 
George Pocock, Bart., of Hart, Durham, and of Winkton Manor, Hants, to Eleanor 
Jane, eldest daughter of William Richardson, Esq., R.N., of Gosport, Hants. 

On the 2d, at Dantsey, Wilts, John Watts, Esq., of South Park, Middlesex, and of 
Broadward Hall, Salep, to Mary Ann, widow of the late Rev. W. Liddiard, of Syd- 
ney Place, Bath, and daughter of the late John Tirel Morin, Esq., of Hanover 
Square, London, and Weedon Lodge, Bucks. 

On the 2d, at St. James's, Westminster, Benjamin Littlewood, Esq., of Norton 
House, near Stourbridge, Worcestershire, to Sarah Campbell Derby, third daughter 
of the late John Waite, Esq., of Old Burlington Street, and Aleonbury Lodge, Hunts. 

On the Sth, at Walton-on-Trent, the Rev. Thomas John Hearne, M.A. Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, and Vicar of Roxwell, Essex, to Martha Caroline, eldest 
daughter of James L. Ridgway, Esq., of Piecadilly, and Warren House, Walton. 

On the Sth, at Bath, the Rev. Henry Nicolson Ellacombe, M.A., Vicar of Bitton, 
Gloucestershire, to Emily Aprilla, fourth daughter of Major-General Wemyss, C.B., 
of Green Park, in that city. 

DEATHS, 

On the 4th August, at Masulipatam, while engaged in the magnetic survey of 
India, Charles Morgan Elliott, F.R.S., Brevet Captain in the Madras Engineers, 
fifth son of the late John Elliott, Esq., of Pimlico Lodge, Westminster ; in his 37th 
year. 

* On the 11th, at Caleutta, Henry W. Torrens, Esq., H.E.1.C.S., Governor-General’s 
Agent at Moorshedabad, eldest son of the late Major-General Sir Henry Torrens, 
K.C.B., K.1T.S., Adjutant-General to the Forces, 

On the 2d September, on board the Pottinger, in the Red Sea, on his passage home 
from Rangoon, Captain Allen Elwood Ball, I.N., late Commander of the H, C. 8. 
Zenobia. 

On the 24th, at Aston, near’ Birmingham, Mr. Richard Lumbert sen.; in his 
90th year. 

On the 25th, at Shipton-under-Wychwood, the Rev. Robert Phillimore, Vicar of 
that place, and Rector of Slapton, Buckingham ; in his 69th year. 

On the 28th, at Kingstown, Anne, relict of the Right Rev. Samuel Kyle, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 
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On the 29th, at Milton Damerel, Devon, tie Rev. Thomas Clack, upwards of fifty- 
one years Rector of that parish; in his 78th year. 

On the 29th, at Brighton, Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

On the 30th, in Blandford Square, Rear- Adiniral William Fisher ; 3; in his 72d year. 

On the Ist October, the Rev. Sir Samuel Clarke Jervoise, Bart., of Hanover Square, 
and of Idsworth Park, Hants; in his 82d year. 

On the Ist, at Pyt House, John Benett, Esq., late M.P. for the Southern Division 
of the county of Wilts; in his 80th year. 

On the Ist, at Belsize Park, Hampstead, the wife of 8. G. Martinez, Esq. ; in her 
94th year. 

On the 3d, at Peterhead, Dr. Torry, Bishop of St. Andrews, in the Scottish Epis- 
copalian Church; in his 89th year. 

On the 3d, at Perdiswell, Lady Wakeman; in her 21th year. 

On the 5th, in Grosvenor Place, the Earl Somers ; in his 65th year. 

On the Sth, in Jermyn Street, St. James's, the Lord Fergus Kennedy ; in his 27th 
year. 














NAVAL GAZETTE. 
Oct. 4.—The following promotions, consequent on the decease, on 
the 30th ult. of Rear-Admiral of the Red W. Fisher, have taken place, dated the Ist 
October 1852—Rear-Admiral of the White W. F. Owen to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue Sir D. Dunn, Kt. K.C.H. to be Rear-Admiral of 
the White; Capt. W. J. :Mingaye to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue ; Capt. Sir C. 
Burrard, Bart. on the retired list, to be Retired Rear-Admiral, on the terms proposed 
in the London Gazette of September 1, 1846, without increase of pay. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 5. 

Partneasiutrs Dissorvep.— Wilmer and Reynolds, Bradwell Quarry, Buckingham- 
shire, brick-manufacturers — J. and T. Mills, Saddleworth, coal-miners—Clegg 
and Co. Crompton, cotton-spinners—Bromley and Wearing, Liverpool, chemists— 
M‘Alpin and Co, Cummersdale, Cumberland, calico-printers—Light’s Patent Life- 
boat, Buoy, Belt, and General Marine Buoyancy Company, Wapping—Greshams and 
Shaw, Hull, clothiers—Meakin and Marsh, Lemon-tree Yard, Bedfordbury, tin- 
manufacturers— Mold and Symons, Kingsland Road, house-agents—M‘Lintock and 
Co. Barnsley, ee tee i and W. Clare, Wisbech, brewers—Ennever 
and Steedman, Yerrington Street, St. Pancras, pianoforte-manufacturers —G. J. 
and W. Crowther, Leeds, chemists— Reynolds and Burley, Leamington Priors, 
milliners—Nicholson and Webster, Leeds, cloth-dressers— Miller and Freestone, 
Nottingham, pawnbrokers—Moxon and Son, Cotton’s Wharf, Southwark— “Snead 
and Drew, Penton Street, Pentonville, drapers—Foster and Co. Norwich, attornies; 
as far as regards C. W. Unthank—F. and J. Watson, Rotherham, plumbers— White 
and Co. Shadwell, millers—A. I. and J. Hume, Sunderland, milliners—J. and R. 
Ellis, Leicester, maltsters—Millwood and Co. Hammersmith, lime-merchants —Joln- 
ston and Co. Glasgow, Johnston and Co. Belize, and Johnston and Co. Havannah ; 
far as regards R. Johnston—Johnston and Co. Glasgow, manufacturers— Young and 
Co. Glasgow, muslin-manufacturers. 

Bankrvupts.—Joun and WiLt1aAmM Avoust, Norwich, builders, to surrender Oct. 
15, Nov. 12: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; Miller and Son, Norwich ; 
official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Josrru Morewoop, Fludyer Street, West- 
minster, merchant, Oct. 14, Nov. 18; solicitor, Courtenay, Lincoln's Inn Fields; 
official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street —James Mar.ow, Walsall, Staffordshire, iron- 
founder, Oct. 19, Nov. 9: solicitors, Wright and Co. Birmingham; —— assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham—Joun Gvest, Burslem, victualler, Oct. 16, Nov. 8: solicitors, 
Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Joun 
Brinp.ey Boon, Burslem, woollen-draper, Oct. 19, Nov. 9: solicitors, Lees, Burslem; 
Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Grorot 
Rowe tt jun. Carlisle, painter, Oct. 19, Nov. ‘16: solicitors, Griffith and Crighton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipenps.— Oct. 30, Tid, Worcester, grocer—Oct. 28, Macandrew, Millwall, Pop- 
lar, brewer —Oct. 28, . Coulthred jun. and Dyer, Lombard Street, Southwark, white- 
lead- makers—Oct. 27, Tompkinson, Liverpool, stone-mason—Oct. 26, Kyrke, Glas- 
coed, Denbighshire, lime-burner—Oct. 27, Anthony, Liverpool, ship-owner— Oct 
27, Deane, Live spool, chemist—Oct. 26, W. and J. Todd, Liverpool, provision-mer- 
chants—Oct. 26, Thomas, Tyntwr, Carn: arvonshire, draper. 

Crertiric ATES. —To be g granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 27, Hodge, Great Marlborough Street, stationer—Oct. 27, Rumsay, 
Queen Street Place, druggist—Oct. 27, Cameron, Mintern Street, pickle- eta aa 
Oct. 27, Johnson, Northumberland Place, Commercial Road East, ironmonger—Oct. 
29, Keddell, Gravesend, brewer—Oct. 27, Bentley, Smithfield Bars, cheesemonger— 
Oct. 26, Hayes, Widnes, Lancashire, oil-manufacturer. 

DECLARATIONS OF DivipeNps. —Chadwick, Leeds, grocer; first div. of 4s. any 
Monday or Tuesday after Oct. 16; Hope, Leeds—Bates and Sheard, H alifax, en- 
giveers; first div. of 10s. any Monday or Tuesday after Oct. 16; Hope, Leeds—Gun- 
sell, Wolverhampton, grocer; first div. of 3s. any Thursday; Christie, Birmingham. 

Scorcu Srauestration.—J, and W. Mutrie, Glasgow, merchants, Oct. 11, Nov. 2. 


Friday, October 8. 

Partnensnirs Dissorven.— Evans and Co. Liverpool, hosiers—Forrester and Co. 
Liverpool, hosiers—M‘Andrews and Co. Liverpool, fruit-merchants; as far as re- 
ds J. C. M‘Andiew—Price and Co. York Road, King’s Cross, coffee-housekeepers 
—Ponler and Co. 8t. Ge "s Place, St. George’s-in-the-East, timber-merchants ; 
as far as regards Janet Ponler—Hoskins and Hales, Bath, butchers— Harrison and 
Boddington, Manchester, hop-merchants—Collie and Co. Manchester, commission- 
merchants —Aylott and Jones, Paternoster Row, booksellers—- Pickford and Simon, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, provision- -merchants—Towle and Barton, Hampton Gay 
Mills, Oxfordshire, paper-makers—Harris and Son, Exeter, surge ons—Darby and 
Sim, Liverpool, merchants—Bewley and Hadwen, Liverpool, tea-merchants—J. and 
A. Smith, Darley-in-the-Dale, Derbyshire, nurserymen—Cowell and Kay, Prestwich, 
Lancashire, calico-manufacturers—Peet and Puckle, Birmingham, accountants— 
Barton and Windus, Shevington, Liverpool, coal- -proprietors— Middleton and Co. 
Gibraltar, merchants—Richards and Sunderland, Birmingham, woollen-drapers ; as 
far as regards H. 8. Richards—Higham and Nightengale, Stockport, bobbin-turners 
—Smith and Nevins, Liverpool, shipwrights— Bullen and Co. Yeovil, innkeepers— 
Thornley and Hiton, Bolton-le-Moors, chemists—Lucas and Sedgwick, Berkeley 
Mews, Portman Square, liverystable-keepers—Johnson and Hunter, Manchester, 
joiners— Green ond Gott, Kendal, drapers—A. and H. Kirkland, New Cumnock, 
ocers— Callender and Brothers, Glasgow, hide-factors—James and Co. Birming- 
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am, linen-drapers. 

Bankuvrpis.—Joun Josern Morewoop, Fludyer Street, Westminster, merchant, | 
to surrender Oct. 14, Nov. 18: solicitor, Courtenay, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official | 
assignee, Bell, Coleman Street—Epwarp and Henry Groror WINsTANI. ky, Poultry, | 
chemists, Oct. 23, Nov. 27: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers: 
Official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall ‘Street—TuEopone Ror, Suffolk Place, Is- 
lington, upholsterer, Oct. 23, Nov. 19: solicitor, Angell, Watling Street; official as- | 


signee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Wituas Sree, Birmingham, innkeeper, 
Oct. 19, Nov. 16: solicitors, Thorn, Wolverhampton; Motteram and Co. Birming- | 
ham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham—Rovert SuHevron, Wellington, 





Shro shire, saddler, Oct. 23, Nov. solicitors, Phillips, Shiffuall; Motteram and 
Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham--Francis Lewin, Rag- 
land, engineer, Oct. 27, Nov. i? : solicitor, Bevan, Bristol ; 3 official assignee, Mille YT, 


Bristol—Jonx German Harnison, Liverpool, dealer in locks, Oct. 21, Nov. 11: 
solicitors, Norton, New Street, Bishopsgate ; Lloyd, Liverpool ; official assignee, 
Bird, Liverpool—Atrrep AstLEy, Manchester, glass-dealer, Oct. 19, Nov. 9: soli- | 


official assignee, Pott, Manches- 
Nov. 18: solicitors, Sale and Co. | 
| 


citors, Makinson, Manchester; Twigg, Burslem ; 
ter—Joun Ruopers jun. Oldham, tailor, Oct. 22, 
Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divipenvs.—Nov. 2, Fairman, Great St. Helen’s, commission-agent—Oct. 30, 
Wagstaff and Baylis, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturers—Oct. 30, Wheatley, 
Kennington Cross, livery- stable- -keeper—Nov. 9, Cooke, Worcester, cabinet-maker— 
Nov. 2, Phillips, Stafford, grocer—Nov. 2, Teece and Pe ate, Oswestry, Shropshire, 
drapers Nov. 4, Price and Lavender, Birmingham, paper-de valers—Oct. 30, Beden, | 
Sheffield, razor-manufacturer— Oct. 30, Balles, Sheffield, victualler. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contr ary, on the day of | 
meeting.— Oct. 29, Hooper, Billiter Street, tea-dealer--Nov. 2, Capper, Blackheath, | 
chemist —Oct. 30, Ww heatley, Kennington Cross, livery-stable- keeper Nov. 5, Jones, | 
Conway, Carnarvonshire, chemist—Nov. 1, Dodson, Liverpool—Nov. 1, Taylor, Wa- 
terfoot, Lane: ashire, coal- dealer— Oct. 30, Burman, Birmingham, brick-maker. | 

DECLARATIONS OF Divipenps.—Roope, Liverpool, wine-merchant; second div. of 
jd. any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—M‘Kerrow, Hull, draper; first div. of 2s. 
any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull— Frankish, Hull, linen-draper ; first and final div. of 
9s. 74d. any Tuesday ; Carrick, Hull. 

Scorcu Sequestration. —Howatt, Glasgow, ironmonger, Oct. 12, 








Noy. 2. 


PRICES CU CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 












Saturd. Monday.) Tuesda: Ww "ednes,, ‘ 

peste y- y- Thurs. | Friday, 

| 3 per Cent Consols.... | 100 995 | 100 | 100 100 loo 
Ditto for Account ... | 100 wo | loo | 9 j loot root 
3 per Cents Iteduced.. (Bers {j_— | —. | bes 
3] per Cents .. — — — i! 
Long Annuities . — | | om joan 
Bank Stock, 7 per Ceat. aa | ome | oa LOS 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. | 276 | re ee 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per e | 72 | 7 oe 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ......0.eseseeees | 186 pm.| s¢ | —— | —— 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 













































































Austrian. see oooeed p. Ct. ae | Massachusetts (Sterling). : P- Ct. lo? 
Belgian.. 4j— 98 | Mexican ....... eteeee . = pr) 
Ditto.... 23— —_—_ | Mississippi . : _ me 
Brazilian 56— 102 ex d.|' New York...... 56-_— “im 
Buenos A 6 — a | GD coscce cose ¢«‘- antes 
Chilian .. 6 — — || Peunsylvan S = |. seem 
Danish .. 5 = 1042) | ~Peruvian +6 — | l03exa 
Ditto. a3 — S2exd. |, Portuguese.. 5 — on 
24 642 |) Ditto. .... wel eas 
4 — | 96) exd. |) Russian, +5 — | Bi 
= — |! Ditto..... + Ah — | iad 
— | l0df. 25c. |) Sardinian. seed om | 96 
- _— | Spanish.......... seeeed mm | 51g 
_ — |! Ditto New Defern ° 3— | 24h 
_ — || Ditto (Passive). ° on 
— | 97hexd. |, Vemezuela.......cececeeeee a | 42 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banns— 
Caledonian ....s.cececesecesecees| ATL ex ad Australasian.......+. eee 59 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 7 British North ‘Americ ee — 
Eastern Counties . 11g Colonial ....0..+0+00+ — 
Great Northern ......2-++0++ oe 79 Commercial ef Londot e ° _ 
Great South. and West. Ireland. . ae | London and W estminster , ° Mu 
Great Western ....scceceeeeeeees 963 London Joint Stock....... — 
Hull and Selby ........ -— National of Ireland .. _— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 85} National Provincial. . — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... —_ Provincial of Ireland. —_ 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 1033 | Union of Australia, 50 
London and Blackwall..... ..... 8} | Union of London...........+6+. — 
London and pas imePncspend 119} MinEs— 
BUMEE sisesttensésuscecs 77 | Brazilian Imperial ...........- ” 
North British . ee 31 | Ditto (St. John del Rey) 30. 
Scottish Central...... 85 | Cobre Copper ........ 4 
South-eastern and Dover 75} Nouveau Monde, ....sesceeerere 1 
South-western ........... 90 | MISCELLANEOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Ber on 67 } Australian Ae « 32 
York and North Midland ........ 493 50 
Docks— | ‘ 250 
East and West India, ........+++- 168 } Peninsular ons ‘Oriental Steam ° 86 
130 } Royal Mail Steam 79 
97 South Australian ......+e+see0. 254 














BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 2d day of Oct. 1852. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued seccccsseseseeess £34,990,395 Government Debt, ...++++e00+ = a 100 








| Other Securities ..... 2,9 
Gold Coin and Bullion . - 20, a1 24) 
Silver Bullion. sccesecesececece 9,154 
£34,990,395 | £31 ,990,395 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities. (in- 

cluding Dead Weight Annuity) a: om, 182 
Other Securities. ......ce+eeeee 74 
Notes . 
Gold and Silver Coin...... eee 










ep 
Other Deposits . 
Seven Day and other Bills. oes 





* Including Exchequer, auteast Bauks, ee Debt, & Dividead hove. 











BULLION, Per oz. META Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Lars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, Drition Cakes£102 ° oOo. 0006 
Foreign Gold in Coin ,Portugal Pieces 0 0 © | Iron, Welsh Bars..... 7 0. 7W0O 
New Dollars ...cccccccccsesesesece 041i Lei ad, british Pig..... 18 ; 0. © 00 
Silverin Bars, Standard ....... coon © § OP | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1510 0., 000 





GRAIN, tgs Lane, Oct. 8. 


ao & 
eee 32 to 35 | oats, Feed ., 17to16 








Wheat, R.New Sotoad Rye wosvcees 30to 32 Maple.. 
34—40 | Barley ..... 23-24 White .... 36—40 Fine ,. 18-19 
38—42 ~~ fe ee 31—3s2 Boilers ... 40—42 Poland .,, 20—21 
40 —42 | om. Ord... 54—53 | Beans, Ticks. 32—33 Fine ., 21—22 
oe 42—50 | ME socee : 53 —60 Old. 38 Potato .... 24-25 
Super. New. 44—48 | Peas, Hog .. 30—31 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Fine ., 25-26 





WEEKLY 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


AVERAGE. 

































! 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Week ending Oct. 2. 
Wheat... 4ls. 74. | Rye ......- 30s. 6¢.| Wheat .... 38s 9d. | RyC....000+6 30858. 
Barley.... 27 9 Beans . -3t 38 Barley . 4 Beans 10 
Oats see. 18 Peas 30 8 | Oats ....... 7 4 Peas .....008 6 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made .......+++ per sack - to 46s. Butter—Rest Fresh, Ils. 0d, per doz. 
BECONAS 2. cccccccccccccccsocece — 43 Carlow, 4/. Us, to 4/. 4s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board see 3 — 40 | Bacon, Irish ......+++.-per cwt, 58s. to 598. 
Norfolk and Stockton 34 — a7 Cheese, Cheshire .. eee 42 — 63 
American ........ — 23 | Derby Plain...... 48 — 58 
GREER essendcsecspeccece — 23 | Hams, York 70 — 80 
Bread, 6d. to 74d. the 4lb. loat Eggs, French, per 120, “4s. 3d. to 5s. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats anp LeapEnnmatt.* mew ad Heap or Cattit a? 
s. d. ad «4 d. @. «4. 4, Suirurircy. 

Beef .. 2 Sto3 2to3 4 i to 3 6 to 3 10 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 2—3 8—i 0 6—4 0—4 8 Beasts. 5 S 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—4 0 6—3 8—4 2 Sheep. 

Pork .. 3 4—4 0—4 8 i—40—4 4 Calves. 
lamb... 0 0—0 O0—0 0 ° o—0 O—v 0. Pigs... 
. ‘To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 

HOPS. WOOL 
Kent Pockets........ssseee - 80s. to 90s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12¢. to 7. 
Choice ditto . - 100 — M0 | Wether and Ewe........-. +0000 - 23 
Sussex ditto . 74 — &2 Leicester Hogget and Wethe = 
Farnham ditto. . 0 — v& Fine Combin . * Toa ~ a 











(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


HAY 


AND STRAW. 


CUMBERLAND. Vase 
wo 





Hay, Good 7Rs. to SOs 8 
Inferior. 60 —72 63 — 70 
New... o-—-%” 0 = 

Clover . ° 92 — 98 9 —98 

Wheat Straw .....cs0.s 28 — 3! 23 — 36 23 — 33 










OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. oa. 
Rape Oil ... +eeeeperewt, £1 12 0 | fea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. Os. 94. to be. - 
Ketined , a oe 8 Congou, fine .....eeeeeee 1 4 
Linseed Oil oe ee Pekoe, flowery.......++ 13— 40 
Linseed Oil-Ca per 1000 11 10 0 * In Bbond—Duty ds. id. “opto oe os 
Candle; ope y han 4s. 92. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s to m9 oa 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) _ 4. | G od Ordins APY ccccccese eee = - eam 
Coals, Hetton,...c-ccccccecses 178. 64. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 228. 7)¢@ td. 





West India M slasses.....+ Vis. rr tw 13s. 


this cdteahesdcinhasonan ive. Gd. 
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October 9, 1852.] 


the DEPARTMENT of PRACTICAL ART, 


————————— a ena 
ae MUSEUM OF ORNAMENTAL 


t 
qaRtpoRovGHt HOUSE, PALL MALL, with a Special 
tion of POTTERY, including very fine specimens of Old 

aman Porcelain, lent by the Queen for Study, is OPEN to 
the Public on Mondays and Tuesdays, FREE. On Wednes- 
days, Thursdays. and Fridays, Students are admitted Free. 

Tena Applicants pay 6d. Manufacturers, &c. may en- 

Students to make copies of any Articles for them by ap 
506 ion to the Clerk of the Museum. 
plica' W. R. DEVERELL, Secretary 
eS om 


WHITTINGTON CLUB AND ME- 








TROPOLITAN ATHEN.©UM, Arundel Street, Strand. 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. President. 
ing, Newspaper, and Chess Rooms, Dining, Coffee, 
and Smoking Rooms, together with an extensive Circulating 
Library, ARE OPEN from 8 until 12 o'clock. Members have 
also opportunities of attending Foreign Language and other 
Classes, Societies, Concerts, and Assemblies. All the English, 
French, and German Newspapers, Reviews, Periodicals, and 
Magazines, regularly taken. Cards of Membership for the 
ensuing year or half-year are now ready. Subscriptions— 
Gentlemen's Annual Subscriptions, 2/. 2s. ; Half Yearly, 1. 1s. ; 
Ladies’ Annual, 1. 1s. ; Country Member's Annual, I/. ls. No 
entrance fee, or gratuities to waiters. 
WILLIAM STRUDWICKE, Secretary. 
Clud House, Arundel Street, Stranc 


, cas be Pal 
USTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY'S LINE OF IRON SCREW 
STEAMERS.—For SYDNEY, ing at the CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE, KING GEORGE'S SOUND, ADELAIDE, and PORT 
PHILLIP. The following splendid steam-ships will be de- 
spatched on the undermentioned dates: 
ADELAIDE, 1800 tons, 450 H.P., Commander G. W. Jack- 
son; from London, November 27th ; from Plymouth, De- 














cember 3d. 
VICTORIA, 1800 tons, 450 HP., from London, January 28th, 
1853; from Plymouth, February 3d, 1853. 

These vessels have been built cxpressly for the Company, 
are most commodiously fitted, well ventilated, and in every 
way suited to the trade ; being of most approved models, and 
having large steam power, they are expected to be very rapid. 
The table will be supplied on the most liberal scale. Each 





The RATES of PASSAGE to the Australian Colonies are in 
the first cabin from 80 guineas ; second cabin, 10 guineas ; and 
third cabin, 25 guineas, exclusive of wines, beer, or spirits, 
which can be obtained on board. These ships being constructed 
tocarry freight as well as passengers, offer very favourable 
opportunities for the shipment of goods ; which must be down 
and cleared at the East India Docks not later than two days 
previous to departure from London. 

For further particulars, and to engage freight or passage, 
apply to the Comps Agent, Cuantes Warson jun. 17, 
Gracechurch Strect, London. 


THE BANK OF INDIA. 


Capital 100 lacs of rupees, or 1,000,001. sterling in 40,000 
shares of 25u rupees, or 25/. sterling each. 
Deposit of 5/. sterling per share. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hughes, Kersey, and Masterman 
Broker essrs. Foster and Braithwaite. 

Tur Bawx or Ixvra is established for the purpose of carrying 
on the general business of Banking and Exchange in India, Chi- 
na, the Mauritius, Singapore, ¢ eylon,and te other Eastern 
Possessions of the British Empire ; for recciving deposits and 
making remittances ; for granting Cash Credits and making 
advances upon approved Securities ; for issuing Circular Notes 

yable in Europe, Egypt, the principal Stations on the Over- 
fina Routes to India, and at the different Establishments of 
the Bank ; for granting local Drafts and Credits; and for all 
other legitimate Banking business. 

Application will be made to her Majesty and to the Govern 
ment of India for Charters of Incorporation, to limit the lia- 
bility of the Sharcholders, and power will be taken to increase 
the capital of the Company to 2,000,0001, sterling 

The arrangements for the Constitution of this Company are 
now nearly completed, and full prospectuses, with the names 
of the Board of Directors, will shortly be published. In the 
mean time, further information may be obtained at the tem- 




















Offices of the Company, No. 4, Adam's Court, Old Broad | 


treet, London. 
> 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 
Trustees. 

Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. | Nassau W. Senior, Esq.Master 
Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. in Chancery 
Rt. Hon. the Ld. Chief Baron. | C. P. Cooper, Esq. Q.C. LL.D. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. PRS 
Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. George Capron, Esq. 

Pourcies IN THIs Orrick arnt IN DISPUTARL &, EXCEPT I” 

cases or Pracp 

“ Pree Policies" arc issued at a small increased rate of pre- 
tium, which remain in force although the Life assured may 
g0 to any part of the World. 

Parties Assuring within Six Months of their last Birthday 
are allowed a diminution proportionate in the Premium. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent of the Protits are divided at the end of 
every Five years among the Assured. At the first Division, 
to the end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured aver- 
aged above 50 per cent on the Premiums paid. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. Established by Act of Parlic- 
ment in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinston 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 
Earl of Stair. Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Til 
Earl Somers. lichewan. 
London Board. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charies Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
Chas. B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Pairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners Street. 
The bonus added to pulicies from March 1834 to the 3ist 
December 1847 is as follows— 
























Sum added Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to policy to polic payable 
Assured. Assured. in 1841. in 18 at death. 
£ aod £24 8 2.4. 


£ 
13 yrs 10 mths ... 683 6 8 787 10 0 








5,000 6470 16 8 
“1,000 7 years... a 7100 1,157 100 
500 1 year. . no ll 60 511 50 


* Exaurtx.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a per- 
son aged 30, took out a policy for 10001. the annual payment 
for which is 24/. 1s. Sd.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 
1681. 11s. 8d. , but the profits being 2} per cent per annum on 
the sum insured, (which is 22/. 10s. per annum for each 1000!.) 
he had 157/. 10s. added to the policy, almost as much as the 
Premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
&nd only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 

ed on application to the Resident Director. 


| CAMPHINE, 


| Address in the first instance Delta. Messrs 3Witpy and Sons, 


THE SPECTATOR. 


YOSTA RICA COMPANY.—Notice is 
/ hereby given, that no Application for Shares in this 
Company will be received after Wednesday, the 13th of 
October. Ky Order of the Council of Direction, 

GEORGE MACONOCHIE, Seerctary. 
4, Adam's Court, Old Broad Street. : 


"yy —r 
YOSTA RICA COMPANY, 
Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific, by 1 or Rail- 
way, through extensive Mining Districts of Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Iron, and Coal. In virtue of Concessions granted by 
the Legislature and Government of Costa Rica. In 60,000 
Shares of 5/. each.—Deposit U. per Share, and the subsequent 
Instalments of I. each, at periods of not less than Six 
Months apart. The Company being established “ en com- 
mandite,” and the shares being to Bearer, no Deed has to be 
signed, and the Shareholders are liable only to the extent of 
their respective Shares 
President.—The Right Honourable the Earl of Devon. 
Vice-President.—The Right Honourable Lord Erskine. 
Manager.—J. 8. Buckingham, Esq. Stanhope Lodge, St. 
John's Wood, 
7 cer-in-chief —Capt. W. 8. Moorsom, C.E. Westmin- 
ster. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Masterman and Co. ; 
Co, London 
Brokers.—Messrs. 
nove, Lothbury 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Tearce, Phillips, Winckworth, and 
Pearce, 10, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

The Government of Costa Rica have granted to this Com- 
pany a Tract of Land, across the whole Isthmus, for forming 
the Route; and, in addition to this, a magnificent Territory 
of rich and fertile soil, execeding a million of acres, with all 
its mineral riches, to be held in perpetuity. And the Conces 
sionarics are in undisturbed possession of their Estate, with a 
Settlement there. 

The climate is healthy, the temperature moderate, and all 
the necessarics of life procurable at less than half their cost in 
Europe ; and, according to the testimony of those who have 
resided in the country, no part of the globe possesses greater 
advantages for Emigrants than Costa Rica. 

The Government is firmly established—the country tran- 
quil—the inhabitants friendly ; and full protection of person, 
; m,is guaranteed to all Settlers or Colo 
nists, by a paty of Peace and Amity between the Govern 
ment of Costa Rica and Great Britain signed on the 27th of 
November 1849. It has no national debt, no slaves, and no 
hostile Indian tribes. 

The Shareholders of this Company will be entitled, in re 
spect of every Share held by them, to one acre of cultivable 
land in the country (reserving only the mincrals to the ¢ 
pany); and to every holder of Twenty Shares and upwar.'s,an 
additional allotment will be made of one square yard of town 
building-ground for each Share, in those places fixed on by the 
Company's Surveyor for the laying out of towns, subject to his 
plans and appropriation. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be 
had of the Brokers and Solicitors named above, and at the 
Office of the Company. 

Ihy order of the Council of Direction, 
GEORGR MACONOCHIE, Secretary. 

4, Adam's Court, Old Broad Street. 

CLERK 


, > 

AW.—ARTICLED 

4 WANTED.—A London Solicitor, of hich respectia- 
bility (a Member of the Law Institution, the Law Amend- 
ment Society &c.) who isin good conveyancing and general 
practice, desires to treat with the friends of a well-educated 
and gentlemanly youth, for his Articles. He would be care- 
fully instructed in the principles and practice of his pro 
fession, have unusual facilities in acquiring them, and, to an 
industrious and well-disposed youth other advantages might 
possibly result. An arrangement might be made for his re 
siding with the Pri al if desired. Premium Moderate.— 


for the 











and Ransom and 


Lind and Rickard, and Edward Caze 









































Lincoln's Inn. 


. > ‘ y > 
SILVER PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY and 
\O SONS beg tocall the attentionof customers to the reduced 
prices at which they are now selling the best wrought Lon 
don-made Silver Spoons and Forks, and Silver Tea and Coffee 
Services. The Pamphlet, illustrated by drawings, and con- 
taining the weights and prices of the various articles re 
quired in family use, may be had on application. or will be 
sent, post free, to any part of Great Britain, Ireland, or the 
s. A.B. SAVORY and SONS, IM, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank. 
, . ?Te ; " 
AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PAT- 
4 TERNS.—The largest as well as the choicest assort- 
ment in existence of PALMER'S MAGNU M and other lamps; 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR 
est Improvements, and of the newest 
rns, in ormolu, "Bohemian, and plain 
, is at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S; ane 
, so that the patterns, 

















LAMPS, with all the | 
and most recherché pe 
glass, or papier micher 
they are arranged in 
sizes, and sorts can be instantly select 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Strect) ; Nos. 
land 2, NEWMAN STREBT; and4and5, PERRY'S PLACE 

~ y rh) . > Gi 
NEW AND CHEERFUL REGISTER 
STOVE.—In the construction of the BURTON REGIS 

TER STOVE, it was the first care of the inventor, Wittiaxs 8. 
Berton, to avail himself of the most valued of modern im- 
provements in the art of heating, and secondly, so to modify 
and alter the receptacle for the coals as at once to obtain the 
simplest and most perfect combustion ; after a long series of 
experiments, he has, by the substitution of a graceful form of 
shell for the present clumsy and ill adapted bars, succeeded in 
producing a stove which for soft and brilliant light, as wellas 
purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, while for c! “ss and checrfulness it is ut- 
terly unapproachable. rice from 56s. to 15. To be seen in 
use daily in his show-rooms, where also are to be seen, 


. rr YIN 
9 A STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
9) (exclusive of reserved stock,) all differing in pat 
tern, forming the largest assortment ever collected tozether. 
They are marked in plain figures, and at prices proportionate 
with those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distinguished in this country. Bright stoves, with 
bronzed ornaments and 2 sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to S/. 10s. ; ditto 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5!. 10s. to 12/ 
12s.; bronzed fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 
31. ; steel fenders, from 2/. 15s. to 6l.; ditto, with rich ormolu 
ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 71. 7s. ; fire-irons, from Is. 9¢. the 
set to 4l. 4s. Sylvester and all other patent stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth-plates; ond kitchen ranges, which he is ena- 
bled to sell at these very reduced charges, 
First—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; and 
Secondly—From those purchascs being made exclusively for 
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cash 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, devoted 
solely to the show of G ERKAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Ja- 








| panned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and 





fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their 
selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREF corner of Newman Street), Nos 
NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S 





1 and 2, 
PLACE. 
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NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDEIN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
pany’s coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
London and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
Liverpool. 
June 1, 1852. 


| AVIES'S SPERM CANDLES, 1s. 8d. 


and Is. 10d, per Ib. ; Botanic Wax, Ild.; German Wax, 
Is. 2d.; Transparent Wax, ls. 4d. and 2s.; Best Wax, 2s. 3d.; 
British Wax or Sperm, Is. 4d.; Patent Sperm, Ild.; Fine 
Wax, 1s. 5d.; Composite, 6)d. 7jd. 9d. and 94d ; Palmer's, 
6}4.; Magnums, 8d. ; Middling size,7\d.; Store Candles, 4)d. 
and 5d.; Wax-wick Moulds, 6d,; Yellow Soap, 44s. 50s. and 
Sis. per 112ibs.; Mottled, 56s.; Windsor Soap, ls. 4d. per 
packet; Brown Windsor, Is. 9d.; Rose, 2s. ; Almond, 2s. 6d.; 
Sealing- wax, 4s -;_Argand, Vegetable, or Carcel Oil, 4s. Od. 
per gallon; Sperm.-oil, 7s. 6d. ; Solar, 3s. 6d. ; French, 4s.—For 
cash, at Davies's Old Established Warehouse, 63, St. Martin's 
Lane, opposite the Westminster County Court. 
> wC , . > 
YETTSS PATENT BRANDY.—The 
highest medical authorities recommend brandy and 
water as the best customary beverage, and particularly as an 
eficient preventive of diarrhaatic complaints at this sea- 
son. They equally concur in preferring BETTS'S PATENT 
BRANDY, as the purest and most wholesome. It is un- 
equalled for preserving fruits, home-made wines, &c. Sold 
throughout the kingdom, by respectable Wine and Spirit Mer 
chants, in glass bottles protected by the Patent Metallic Cap- 
sules, and at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Mars, in dozens, 
bottles and cases included, at 1s. per gallon; or in stone 
jars of 2 gallons and upwards, at lés. per gallon, pale or 
coloured, J.T. Berrs and Co. French Brandy Distillery, 7, 
Smithfield Bars, St. John Street. 


r . 7 r 
BARON LIEBIG ON PALE ALES.— 
“If I wished to associate with any individual brewery 

my remarks on the alleged adulteration of bitter beer with 
strychnine, it would have been only natural to have men- 
tioned another brewery ia which alone, and not in Mr. All- 
sopp’s, I was engaged in investigating the Burton mode of 
brewing: and it wa that brewery, and not in Mr. 
Allsopp’s, that the r »yrewers acquired all the instruoc- 
tions they obtai at Burton, The admiration | expressed 
of this beverage, in my letter to Mr. Allsopp, is advertised in 
such a manner as to lead to the inference that my praise was 
exclusively confined to Mr. Allsopp's beer: this was not the 
case, my remarks referred to that class of beer. 

“ Giessen, July 24, 1852. JUSTUS LIEBIO.” 

N.B. The Karon’s original letter is in the hands of Mr. 
Miller, at the Jerusalem Coffechouse, Cornhill, where it may 
be seen by any one taking an interest in the matter 


sped > ‘ , 
prot ESSOR LIEBIG’S OPINION OF 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 

“The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me afforded me 
another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. I 
am myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own experi- 
ence enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the 
opinion of the most eminent Enzlish physicians, asa very 
agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a general beverage both 
for the invalid and the robust, 

“ Giessen, May 6, 1552. 


WILLIAM LATRD, General Manager. 
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JUSTUS LIERIG.” 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALES. 
BARON LIEBIG ON CERTAIN RECENT ANONYMOUS 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Messrs. Attsorr and Sons have great satisfaction in being 
enabled to publish the following extract of a letter, just re- 
ceived, dated Munich, 12th September 1952, from Haron Lis. 
nto to Mr. Henny Attsorr, Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 

“ To my great astonishment and concern, my attention has 
lately been called to several anonymous articles and adver- 
tisements headed by my name, such as in the —~ , whose 
author altogether misrepresents the motives of my remarks, 
and even goes so far as to say ‘ that I had never analyzed your 
beer, nor perhaps ever tasted it in my life,’ and to allege a 
retractation on my part of the original statement 

“ I emphatically declare that I had not the slightest know- 
ledge of these anonymaus articles, the contents of which I 
entirely disapprove of; and that in every respect I adhere to 
the statement made in my letter to you, which certainly you 
were and are at perfect liberty to publish 

“ Munich, 12th September 1852. JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 


INEDD "Do wr 
| INNEFORD'S PURE FLUU MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profess.eu as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females 
rticularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
nfants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixwxerony and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,' 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 

able Chemists throughout the empire. 
DUST 


HE SUMMER SUN AND 


are sources of serious inconvenience to persons of deli- 
cate complexion. On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic 
excursion, Ladies should ever be provided with ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR, which will be found greatly refreshing to the 
complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity aud 
healthful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, and 
disculourations are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
give place to a delicately clear and fair complexion. In cases 
of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been 
acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and &s. 6d. per bottle 
Cavrion.—The words “ ROWLAND'S KALYDOR ™ are on 
the wrapper of each bottle. Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 
20, Hatton Garden, London, and all Chemists and Perfumers. 


“ piety years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 

asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU RBAR- 
RY'S excellent health. restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk."—In canis*ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with full instructions—1lb. 2s. 9d.; 2ibs, 
4s. 6d.; Sibs. 11s. ; 12Ibs. 22s.; super-refined, Sibs. 22s. ; 10ibs, 
33s. The 10lbs. and I2lbs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Baray pv Barry and Co. 77, Regent 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly ; 
Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent Street; also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54, Upper Baker Street, 5, Eccles Street, Pimlico. 

; Za ~~ 

I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 

PILLS an EXTRAORDINARY REMEDY for ERY- 
SIPELAS.—Copy of a Letter from Mrs. Yeates, Post-office, 
Aldwick Road, Bognor, Sussex, dated October 4, 1452.—To 
Professor Holloway—Sir: This is to certify that, having 
suffered from severe erysipelas in the leg for upwards of 
three months, which resisted all medical aid, I was advised 
to try your Pills and Ointment, and to follow the rules for 
diet as prescribed in your book of directions. This treatment 
was perfectly successful, as I am now completely cured by 
your medicines, and now enjoy the bestof health. I have 
recommended them to others similarly aMicted, and with 
equal success.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Profes sor 
Hoccowar’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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On Wednesday, po 

HE CLOISTER LI FE. ‘OF THE EM- 
PEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. By W. Stir- 

une, M.P. Author of “ Annals of the Artists of Spain.” 

London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 

On Wednesday next, price One Shilling, ’ 
ELLINGTON ANECDOTES. 

A Collection of Sayings and Doings of the 
Great Duke. 
Appey and Co. 21, Old Bond Street. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth limp, 
HORT SHORT-HAND. By Lantxe 
Warren Terar, Esq. Author of “ One Step 
Further in Stenography.” 
Wuirr AKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
This ‘day, a New Edition, with Coloured Map and _ 
Eighty Heseoetiaen, 2 vols. 8vo. . 
RAVELS IN HUNGARY AND 
TRANSYLV b. IA. By Joun Pacer, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW WORK BY MR. CARLETON, 
Now ready, in three volumes, post 8vo. 
D 





R 0 y. » mm 
By Witir1am Carterton, Esq. Author of 
“Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 
Sacnpers and Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


FINANCE AND TRADE. 
This dayis published, Second Edition, price 1s. 
eacts on FINANCE and TRADE, 
By R. Torrens, Esq. F.R.S. No. II, With an In- 
troductory Letter to R. W. Fonblanque, Esq. on the 
Commercial and Colonial Policy of Sir Robert Peel. 
CuarmMan and Hatt, Piccadilly. 


Just published, “by Authority , price ld. 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE AND PARK 
IN 1853. ‘“* What has been done—what will be 
done.” An Official Statement of the Plans for arranging 
the Interior of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, ad- 
dressed to Manufacturers and others desirous of re nting 
space for the display and sale of their productions. 
London: Messrs. 8. Orr and Co.; and all Booksellers | 


\ 


the Present State and Prospects of Society. 
Viscount INcesrre 
The V clume contains Papers by 
Rev. T. Beanes. Dr. Guy. 
Hon. F. Byng. Rev. Dr. Hook. 
W. Beckett Denison. Henry Mayhew. 
Rev. C. Girdlestone. Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 
Viscount Goderich. | Hon. & Rev. 8. Osborne. 
Montague Gore. | Rev. J. B. Owen, &e. &e. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


NEW WORK ON CONSUMP oo? 
Just published, in 8vo. price 
TREATISE on TUBE Rew “‘LOSIS, 
the Constitutional Origin of Consumption and 
Scrofula. By Henry Awnceit, late Surgeon to the 
Western General Dispensary, and Lecturer on Materia 
Medica and Jurisprudence in the School of Anatomy 
and Medicine adjoining St. George’s Hospital; Author 
of “* A Course of Lectures on the Physiology and 
Pathology of the Blood,” of ‘** Commentaries on the 
Doctrines of Dr. Justus Liebig,” &c. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 








This day, Second Edition, 
ELIORA A; or Better Times to Come. 
Being the Contributions of many men touching 
Edited by 








Just im imported, 
HE WORKS OF DANIEL WEB- 


STER; comprising his Speeches in Congress and 
on various Public Occasions; his Legal Arguments 
and Speeches to the Jury ; his Diplomatic and Official 
Papers; and Miscellaneous Letters. Together with a 
Biographical Memoir of the Public Life of Daniel Web- 
ster, by Epwarp Evererr. In 6 handsome vols. large 
8vo. cloth, with Portraits, 3/. 3s. In order to secure 
copies, purchasers are recommended to apply directly 
to the importer, Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand, London. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 6d.; by post, Sd. 
HE VALIDITY OF MARRIAGES 
WITH A WIFE'S SISTER CELEBRATED 
ABROAD. By Epmvenp Beckxerr Denison, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 

** English decisions have established this rule, that 
aforeign marriage, valid according to the law of the 
place where celebrated, is good everywhere else.” 
Lorp Stowe... 

London: Jon» W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE’S SISTER : the 
Sects ¢ of an Article in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 1851. 
vO. . 

A SHORT LETTER ON THE BISHOP OF 


EXETER’S SPEECH ON THE MARRIAGE BILL, 
1851. 8vo. 1d. 
*.* All three, Post-free, for 2s. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
NCLE WALTE R. 


Also, just published, 


NNETTE; aTale. By W. F. Deacon. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the Hon. Sir 
T. N. Tatrourp, D.C.L. 3 vols. 

“* This stirring tale is one of the most readable no- 
vels of the day, and has enough in it of life and in- 
terest to keep it for some years to come in request. The 
prefatory Memoir, by Sir ‘Thomas Talfourd, would be 
ut all times interesting.”— Examiner. 


ANNY DEN 
8 vols. 
** A story of absorbing interest.””— Globe. 
ms Fanny Dennison’ is a novel of more than ordinary 


merit ; an exciting and« quic kly changing story, crow ded 
with romantic incidents.”—Morning Post. 


ELEN TALBOT. | By Miss Penne- 
FATHER. 3 vols. 
“* A charming novel.” —Observer. 
“*Helen Talbot’ is a be autiful incarnation of 
womanly feeling, dignity, and grace.” — Globe. 
Coburn and C 0. 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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| in all cases be 


ee, 


Now ready, price 6d. 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to Authors, Possessors of Manuscripts, and Inexperienced Writers, on the e 
publication of books intended for general circulation or private distribution, 


fFicie: 
sent gratis and post- free to at 


enclosing Six Stamps addressed to Messrs. Saunpers and Oriry, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square 


Who have just ready for publication— 


A NEW WORK, by Mr. 


CARLETON. 3 vols. 


THE GOSSIP, by the Hon. Mrs. E. Norton. 


THE 


VICISSITUDES OF COMMERCE. 2 


vols. 


By a Gentleman of high standing in the commercial world. 


A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “Sin and Sorrow.” 


3 vols, 








In Weekly Numbers, Price OnE Pewyy, 


CHAMBERS’ 


S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE 


AND 


AMUSING TRACTS. 


The Messrs. CHAMBERS propose to commence on the first Sarunpay of Novemper, 
TRACTS, under this Title, precise ly similar in form and literary character to the MISCELL ANY Or 


A SERIES 0p 
TRACTs, 


formerly issued, and which, it is well-known, was discontinued at the end of Twenty Volumes with a sale of 


upws ards of 80,000. 


As in the former case, this work will consist of a series of Penny Sheets, 
general rule, one complete subject—Four to constitute A MON’ THLY PART at Fiverence, 
neatly done up in boards, 
as usual with Messrs. CHAMBERsS’S other Publications, innocent entertainment, mingled with 


A TWO-MONTHLY 
ber will furnish, 


VOLUME, 


correct information and sound instruction, under the control of good taste, 
They trust that the present Series of Tracts will take as prominent a part as the former jn 


troversial matter. 


issued Weekly, and ¢ ontaining, asa 
and Eight to form 
The C ontents of each Num. 


at ONE SHILLING. 


and free —as far as possible —of con- 


that de poctene nt of the great business of educating the people which is committed to the untrainmelled agency 


WM. S. ORR and Co. London; 


JAMES M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; 


and all Booksellers. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


of & pres 
CLXXXIL. is published THIS DAY. 


ro R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; 
ee No. 
CONTENTS = 


1. British Bards and Stonehenge. 
2. Ionian Islands, 
3. Irish Salmon. 
4. Dr. Chalmers. 
5. Sindh. 
6. Lord Langdale. 
7. Gold Discoveries. 
8. Parliamentary Prospects. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TY HE WESTMINSTER REV IE) W. 
New Series. No. IV. Ocroner 1852. Price 6s. 
ConTrEeNTS = 
The Oxford Commission. 
Whewell’s Moral Philosophy. 
Plants and Botanists. 
Our Colonial Empire. 
The Philosophy of Style. 
The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 
Goethe as a Man of Science. 
The Profession of Literature. 
The Duke of Wellington. 
Contemporary Literature of England. 
. Contemporary Literature of America. 
. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
. Contemporary Literature of France. 
London: Jou CHapMan, 142, Strand. 


THE RIV AL RE APING | 


M. - HINES. 
, for October, 
HE JOU RN a0) OF AGRICU LTURE 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND 
CONTAINS = 
A Report to the Highland Society of the TRIAL 
of Reaping Machines at their Show at Perth: also, 
A Review of the Merits of the Rival Reaping Ma- 
chines now before the public. Price 3s. 
Published Quarterly. Subscription, 12s. per Annum. 
__W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
THE GOLD DIGGINGS 
HE EMIGRANT’S MAN UAL FOR 
AUSTRALIA and the GOLD DIGGINGS, with 
the Latest Information on the subject, just published. 
Price ls. 
. and R. Cuampens, Edinburgh; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND, 
Now ready, price 6d. the First "ee of a 
New Monthly Periodics 
: on SCOTTISH EDU “e ATIONAL 
AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 

Stamped Edition.—Stamped copies are issued, and 
sold also at 6d. The subscription for this edition must 
half-yeariy, (commencing Ist October 
April in each year,) and paid in advance. 
-stamps to that amount, 


we hoe 


esemn 


i 
ioe 


and Ist 
Orders, enclosing 3s. or post 





| may be transmitted to the Publisher. 


Edinburgh: J. Hoe ; ee R. Groompriper 


and Sons; “and all Booksell: 


[I)*: GLOVER’S DEN IAL OF HIS 
CERTIFICATE to Mr. ALLSOPP. ‘I beg to 
say that I never gave Mr. Allsopp any certificate what- 
ever.” Dr. Glover's Letter appears in extenso in the 
current Number of the MEDICAL CIRCULAR, ac- 
companied by an Editorial Exposé of the gigantic Beer 
Puff of Messrs. Allsopp, Liebig, and Co. Orders for 
the Medical Circular to be sent to the Office, 4, Adam 
Street, Adelphi. The Trade supplied by Gitpent and 
Co. Paternoster Row. 


SIR WILLIAM H AMIL TON’ SE non g FROM 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEV 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price oe cloth, 
ISCUSSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND LITERATURE, EDUCATION AND 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. Chiefly from the * Edin- 
burgh Review"; corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in 
Notes and Appendices. By Sir Wiruiam Hamivroy, 
Bart. 
“Perhaps the most profound book of the age.”— 
Athenvum 
London: Loxemay, Brown, Green, and LonemMAns; 
Edinburgh: MacLacuLan and Srewarr. 














THE WORKS OF MRS. SOUTHEY 
CAROLINE BOWLES ) 

1c - a RS ON CHURCH YARDS. 

Foolscap. 7s. 6d. 

3. Sol. IP ARY HOURS. Second Edit. Foolscap, 5s, 

* Those sweet poems, which, for truth and 

depth of feeling, and for tenderness and holi- 

ness of thought, are among the most beautiful 

that have been produced in this generation.”— 
Quarterly Review. 

. TUE BIRTH-DAY, and other Poems.  Feap. 5s. 

4. ROBIN HOOD, and other Poems. By R. 5. and 
C.8. Crown. 85s. 

Wit.iam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
vondon. 


M R. BE NTL E 
J NEW WORKS FOR OCTOBER. 


Second Edi- 


b fd 


1. 
NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the IN- 
DIAN ARCHIPELAGO in H.M.S. M-EANDER, 
with PORTIONS of the JOURNALS of Sir JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. By Captain the Hon. Heyry 
Kerret, R.N. Author of ** A Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.” Imperial 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, by OswaLp W. Buier- 
Ley, Esq. 


It. 
PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; together 
with Memoirs of the Campaign of 1813-14. By 
Baron Von Mvurriine. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Col. Purtir Yorke. 8vo. 
11. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Vol. Il. By Grorcr Bancrorr, 
Esq. Author of “ History of the United States.” 
8vo. lds. 

Iv. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 
Edited by the Dowager Countess of Monier. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 


History or vee is ang lérn anpd 17TH 


CIVIL WARS AN D “MONARCHY IN 
FRANCE. By Leorotp Ranker. 8vo. 

*.* This new Work will be published simultaneously 

in London and Berlin, The English Translation under 
the superintendence of M. Ranke himself, 


VI. 
REMINISCENCES OF IRELAND AND 
IRISHMEN; with Histcrical Sketches of the cele- 
brated Irish Brigade. By an Emigrant Milesian- 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


vu. 

THE PRIMAVAL LANGUAGE. Part 

Il.— The MONUMENTS of EGYPT; and then 

VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION. 

By the Rev. Cuances Forsren, Rector of Stistec, 
Essex. 8vo. 21s. 

VIII. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR oF 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS.” 

sEATRICE. By Catmertne SINcrate, 
Autior of * Medora Ca ishments,” ‘‘ Lord 
and Lady Bitheeny vols. 

DISCOVERIES in EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, 
and the PENINSULA of SINAT, in the Years 
1842-45, during the Mission sent out by his Ma: ae 
jesty Frederick William IV. of Prussia. By D 
‘Ricnarp Lepstvs. 8vo. with Map and other Tilus- 
trations. 12s. 


x. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a LAND- 

SCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By Epwartp> 

Lear, Author of “ Illustrated Journal of a Land- 

scape Painter in Albania.” Imperial Svo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


** MODERN 


Ricnarp Bentriery, New Burlington Street, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. | 


I. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CXCVI. 8vo. Price 6s, [On Wednesday next. 
ConrTENTS : 
JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 


- LIFE AND LETTERS OF MR. JUSTICE STORY. | 

3 JAPAN. 

4. TRAITS OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY—CARLE- 
TON. 

5. CHOLERA AND QUARANTINE. 

6. REPRESENTATIVE REFORM. 

7, MISS PARDOE’S MARIE DE MEDICT 

8. ARTILLERY AND SILIPS OF WAR—SIR H. DOU- 


GLAS AND COLONEL CILESNEY. 
THE LATE ELECTIONS AND FREE-TRADE 


2 


II. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 
RESPONDENCE of THOMAS MOOKE. 
by the Right Hon. Lord Joun Rvusseun, M.P. 
Illustrations. 


COR- 
Edited 
With 
Portraits and Vignette 
*,* Vols. I. and II. post Svo. in November. 


Ill. 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
WORKS, including the Author's last Introductions 
and Notes; and e mbe llished with a Portrait and 19 
Plates. A republication, in 10 Mi mthly Volumes, fc ». 
Svo. price 3s. 6d. each. ol. 1 on the 30th inst. 


Iv. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK-' 
SPEARE. A New Edition, to be pubiished in 6 
Monthly Volumes for the pocket, in fep. 8vo. price 
each. (Vol. Lon the 30th inst. 


2 = 


v. 

The Traveller’s Library, 32 and 33. | 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONTES; | 
THEIR ORIGIN AND PRESENT CONDITION, 


By Wituiam Hveues, F.R.G.S. l6mo. price 2s. Ge 
or in 2 Parts, ls. each. [On the 0th inet. 


vi. j 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 


as represented in the Fine Arts. Being the Third 
Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. With Etchings by the Author, and Woo “ut 





Square crown Svo, (in a few days, 


vu. 


A New Edition of Mrs. JAME- | 
SON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERs, 
as represented in the Fine Arts. Being the Second 
Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. With 11 Etch 
ings by the Author, and 88 Wood-cuts, Square crown 
8vo. price 28s, [Vert week. | 

| 


VItr. 


Edition of Mr. MACAU- | 
AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


3 vols. fep. Svo. 


A New 
LAY’S CRITICAL 
contributed to the Ldinburgh Review. 


1X. 


on POLITICAL and SO- | 


Contributed to the Edinburgh and 
V, R. Gare, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 


ESSAYS 
CIAL SCIENCE. 
other Reviews. By V 





Now ready. 

x. 
HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE. 
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